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THE CHRISTIAN PULPIT AND SOCIAL PROBLEMS 


R. B. KUIPER 


N individual gospel and a social gospel are to the minds 

of many related antithetically. It is thought rather 
generally that the former is characteristic of orthodoxy, the 
latter distinctively modernist, and that no preacher can with 
consistency proclaim both. 

It would seem to be worth while to examine this opinion 
with some care in order to determine whether or not it is 
tenable. Such a study will of necessity include a considera- 
tion of various current views on the proper attitude of the 
Christian pulpit to social problems. These views will have 
to be evaluated. Evaluation presupposes a norm. We take 
as our norm the historic Christian faith founded upon the 
Scriptures of the Old and New Testaments as the very Word 
of God and formulated in the great doctrines of the Christian 
Church, particularly of the churches of the Reformation. 


I. THE SocrAL GOSPEL OF LIBERALISM 


Walter Rauschenbusch’s Christianity and the Social Crisis 
was published in 1907. That was an event which might almost 
be described as epoch-making. It gave a powerful impetus 
to the thinking of churchmen on the relation of the Christian 
message to the problems of society. There followed a veritable 
flood of books dealing with that topic. Today the flood is 
running high. Among the latest works on the subject is D. C. 
Macintosh’s Social Christianity, but one hesitates to call it 
or any book the very latest for fear that before one finishes 
speaking its successor may have come from the press. 

From its beginning the movement just described was dom- 
inated by liberals. Coupled with that fact is another of great 
significance. Fundamentalism, particularly American funda- 


mentalism, is largely dispensational. By that is meant that 
1 
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a great many fundamentalists are certain that there will be. 


no restoration of society until the arrival of what they call 
the kingdom age, that all present efforts in that direction are 
foredoomed to dismal failure, and that consequently the 
Christian has no duty in this regard. What else could be 
expected than that fundamentalist preachers would leave 
social problems severely alone? With few exceptions they 
actually do this. On the other hand, the liberal Federal 
Council of the Churches of Christ in America has adopted a 
Social Creed and announced as its purpose, ‘‘to transform 
society in accordance with Christian ethical ideals”. Thus 
it has come to pass that liberalism has achieved a virtual 
monopoly of social preaching. The term social gospel has not 
only acquired a definitely liberal connotation, but it is no 
exaggeration to affirm that the social gospel as it is actually 
being preached is by and large shot through with liberal 
theology. : 

To prove this assertion is not difficult. Without an attempt 
at exhaustiveness conclusive evidence may be adduced. From 
the viewpoint of historic orthodoxy the social gospel of this 
day has laid itself wide open to criticism of the most serious 
kind. 

Its starting-point is clearly evolutionistic. That the trend 
of the times is in the right direction is taken for granted. 
More specifically, from the fact that a great many influential 
preachers of the church have in recent years turned to the 
discussion of social problems in the pulpit the inference is 
drawn that this is the church’s task. Thousands of prominent 
preachers cannot be wrong. L. O. Brastow says in effect: 
The two great subjects of investigation in the nineteenth 
century were nature and man, natural science and anthro- 
pology. Great changes resulted. Social and political changes 
allied themselves with industrial and commercial changes in 
thrusting new tasks upon the pulpit. New social, political, 
and industrial problems are before the world and must be 
faced by the preacher. And from the fact that such problems 
are being forced upon the pulpit he concludes that they belong 
in the pulpit.‘ Rauschenbusch voices the conviction that 


* The Modern Pulpit, p. 87. 
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“through the evolution of the Christian spirit in the Church 
it has now arrived at a stage in its development where it is 
fit and free for its largest social mission’’.? If, for the sake of 
argument, the conclusion of these writers be granted, their 
premise must be rejected as unconvincing, to say the least. 
Perhaps social problems should be discussed in the pulpit, 
but surely the reasons proffered do not suffice. What appears 
to be destiny is not necessarily duty. For the Christian 
preacher there can be but one compelling reason why he should 
preach on social problems, that reason being that the whole 
counsel of God, which is contained in the Scriptures of the 
Old and New Testaments and of which he is a minister, sheds 
light on these problems. If the Bible deals with the social 
problems of his day, the Christian preacher should discuss 
them in the pulpit. If the Bible does not deal with such 
matters, he too should leave them alone. Most assuredly 
Christian preaching must be timely, but that in no way 
detracts from the principle that preaching deserves to be 
called Christian only if it aims to be proclamation of the 
Word, the whole Word, and nothing but the Word. 

Many preachers of the social gospel make bold to withdraw 
a large part of life from the domain of divine providence. 
The providence of God is said to control neither moral evil, 
sin, nor physical evil, sin’s consequence. A. E. Garvie has 
said: “‘Another error of popular thinking is the assumption 
that all that occurs is by or according to the will of God... 
Evils which might be prevented by intelligent action are 
ascribed to ‘a mysterious dispensation of the divine provi- 
dence’ ’’.s And John C. Bennett informs his readers that “the 
recognition that God is limited in His dealings with men, that 
He does not will the social evils of our time or any time, but 
that these evils are the result of forces which operate in spite 
of God’s will — such a recognition is the first step in attempt- 
ing to discover any coherent conception of the work of God 
in the world’”’.4 A bit later he condescends to grant that social 
evils may be ‘‘a by-product of something which God did will 


2 Christianity and the Social Crisis, p. 343. 
3 The Preachers of the Church, p. 154. 
4 Social Salvation, p. 189. 
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and do”.s It can hardly be disputed that Scripture, as well 
as the Reformed theology, includes sin in the sphere of divine 
providence without making God the author of sin. But if 
the problem of sin be ignored for the moment, it is clear as 
day that Garvie and Bennett flatly contradict the scriptural 
teaching concerning physical calamities as it finds expression 
in Amos’s rhetorical question, “Shall evil befall a city and 
Jehovah hath not done it?’’® Just as clear is it that their 
theology involves a bold denial of the divine sovereignty. 
The advocates of the social gospel are wont to stress Christ’s 
prophetic activity at the expense of his priestly office, his 
teaching at the expense of his atoning sacrifice. They go even 
farther. Christ’s teaching they distort until it dwindles to 
little more than a social message. His own statement that 
the Son of man came to give his life a ransom for many’ 
they generally ignore. The precious doctrine that his death 
on the cross constituted a perfect sacrifice for the satisfaction 
of divine penal justice they ridicule. If they speak of redemp- 
tion at all, they prefer the expression redemptive idea to the 
term redemptive act. In line with this attitude is their rela- 
tively too great stress on the Diesseitigkeit of the gospel. Not 
infrequently preachers of the social gospel ridicule the historic 
Christian gospel for its Jenseitigkeit and sometimes they actu- 
ally go so far as to substitute for it an exclusive Diesseitigkeit. 
Says that noted British teacher and preacher, A. E. Garvie: 
“Men are saved by Christ, not for safety hereafter, but for 
service here’. Had he said that men are saved by Christ 
not only for safety hereafter but also for service here, his 
statement would have been unobjectionable from the view- 
point of historic orthodoxy. Still more precise and complete 
would have been the statement that Christ saves men for 
safety and service both here and hereafter. But as it stands 
Garvie’s dictum denies the teaching of Holy Writ that Christ 
“delivered us from the wrath to come’’.’ It is small wonder 
indeed that preachers of the social gospel are wont to place 
more emphasis on deliverance from the present consequences 


3 Ibid., p. 195. 6 Amos 3:6. 

7 Matthew 20:28. 

8 The Preachers of the Church, p. 190. 
9] Thessalonians 1:10. 
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of sin than on escape from eternal punishment and that they 
frequently stress deliverance from the present consequences 
of sin more than redemption from sin itself, in principle now 
and unto perfection hereafter. 

Few if any of the exponents of the social gospel will admit 
that their message is purely social and not at all individual. 
It is likely that every one of them has a message for the indi- 
vidual as well as society. Nor can it be truly said that many 
of them are so stupid as to overlook the obvious fact that 
society can never be better than the individuals constituting 
it. “I recognize quite clearly that with people just as they 
are, with their prejudices, ignorances, misapprehensions, their 
unchecked vanities, greeds and jealousies, their crude and 
misconstrued instincts, their irrational traditions, no Socialist 
state can exist — no better state can exist than the one you 
have now, with all its squalor and cruelty.”’*® That admission 
by H. G. Wells many preachers of the social gospel will no 
doubt willingly second. But what is the message of the social 
gospel for the individual? Is it gospel, good news? Hardly. 
In effect it tells him to be good and assures him that in the 
measure in which he is good he will contribute to the improve- 
ment of society and thus to the happiness of hirhself and 
others. But the hard truth is forgotten that men who are 
accustomed to do evil can no more learn to do good than the 
Ethiopian can change his skin or the leopard his spots."* As 
well tell a man sinking away in quicksand to lift himself out 
by his boot-straps. In close connection with this blunder the 
social gospel makes another just as serious. It is thoroughly 
behavioristic. Admitting that it is the individual who must 
improve society, it also holds forth the promise that the 
individual will be improved by better surroundings. To be 
sure, one’s environment influences one’s external behavior. 
But according to Holy Scripture the only power that can 
give sinful man a heart of flesh for one of stone, that can purify 
the fountainhead of man’s being, his heart, from which are 
the issues of his life and by which his behavior is in last anal- 
ysis determined, is the power of God the Holy Spirit. Natural 


0 Cited from H. G. Wells, New Worlds for Old, by W. M. Clow in Christ 
and the Social Order, p. 259. 
™ Jeremiah 13:23. 
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man is ‘‘dead in trespasses and sins’’.*? Moving a dead man 
out of the slums into the suburbs will not bring him to life. 
“Except a man be born again, he cannot see the kingdom of 
God.”3 

The concepts the universal fatherhood of God and the uni- 
versal brotherhood of man enjoy great favor among liberals. 
And even if these terms are being used less frequently of late 
because they have grown trite, yet the notions occupy as 
prominent a place as ever in the social gospel. If the sole 
intent of these teachings were that God is the creator of all 
mankind, that all men have a common human parentage, and 
that every one must love his neighbor as himself, they could 
of course pass muster without the slightest difficulty. As a 
matter of fact, their implications reach much farther. The 
universal fatherhood of God is intended as a substitute for 
the biblical teaching that God is the father of those who are 
united by faith with his only son Jesus Christ, and the uni- 
versal brotherhood of man is intended to take the place of 
the biblical teaching of the brotherhood of believers." More- 
over, these liberal teachings are meant to deny the emphatic 
scriptural doctrine of the absolute spiritual antithesis between 
believers and unbelievers. That antithesis literally pervades 
the Bible from Genesis to Revelation. Immediately after the 
fall God said to Satan: “I will put enmity between thee and 
the woman and between thy seed and her seed’’.*5 And the 
very last chapter of Holy Writ pronounces a beatitude upon 
those ‘‘that do his commandments, that they may have right 
to the tree of life, and may enter through the gates into the 
city’’, and then adds: ‘‘For without are dogs, and sorcerers, 
and whoremongers, and murderers, and idolaters, and whoso- 
ever loveth and maketh a lie’’.“° The Lord Jesus himself, to 
whom the liberal interpretation of the universal fatherhood 
of God and the universal brotherhood of man is falsely ascribed, 
called some men sons of God, others sons of the devil.'7 


12 Ephesians 2:1. 

3 John 3:3. 

™4 See, e. g., John 1:12 and Romans 8:29. 
ts Genesis 3:15. 

% Revelation 22:14 f. 

7 John 8:42-44. 
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It has already been suggested that the social gospel of 
liberalism substitutes for biblical supernaturalism a thorough- 
going naturalism. That fact deserves emphasis, for this is its 
basic error. The following citations from some of its ablest 
advocates speak for themselves. Said Shirley Jackson Case 
some years ago: “‘The course of history exhibits one long pro- 
cess of evolving struggle by which humanity as a whole rises 
constantly higher in the scale of civilization and attainment, 
bettering its condition from time to time through its greater 
skill and industry. Viewed in the long perspective of the ages, 
man’s career has been one of actual ascent ... Since history 
and science show that betterment is always the result of 
achievement, man learns to surmise that evils still uncon- 
quered are to be eliminated by strenuous effort and gradual 
reform rather than by the catastrophic intervention of 
Deity’’.** Said John C. Bennett more recently: “There is 
one fact neglected by theologies strongly Augustinian which 
must be recognized, whether to recognize it be Pelagianism 
in the current sense of that werd or not. It is that human 
salvation, yes even the grace of God, can be blocked by social 
and psychological conditions which only human effort can 
remove’’.*9 There is naturalism, not to say humanism, bold 
and bald. Not even W. E. Henley spoke more frankly in his 
well-known boast, 


“It matters not how strait the gate, 

How charged with punishment the scroll: 
I am the master of my fate, 

I am the captain of my soul’’.?° 


Hardly less humanistic sounds J. H. Oldham’s description of 
Christianity as ‘essentially the revelation of the infinite value 
of human personality’’.* 

That the exponents of the social gospel are not satisfied to 
preach the Word of God, the Bible, goes almost without 
saying. Without hesitation they add to the authoritative 


18 The Millennial Hope, pp. 238 f. 

19 Social Salvation, p. 63. 

20 Invictus. 

at W. A. Visser ’t Hooft and J. H. Oldham, The Church and Its Function 
in Society, p. 147. 
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teaching of Holy Writ the theories of man. They even sub- 
stitute the latter for the former. We are advised that ‘‘how- 
ever reluctantly and modestly, the Christian preacher must 
already make the venture to offer to others such solutions as 
many of the best minds concerned with these problems have 
agreed upon”’.” This explains the pronouncement so often 
made without any reservation from modernist pulpits that 
war is sin. It also accounts for the indubitable fact that more 
than a few preachers of the social gospel show a decided lean- 
ing toward such an unbiblical system of society as collectivism 
or communism.% Bennett insists that ‘today the problem 
of bread cannot be solved without a new economic system” 
and that “if Christian love means anything it will constrain 
us to look for radical social change’’.*4 Whether or not 
Reinhold Niebuhr is willing to be classed as a liberal, the 
observation is in order that he takes the position that ‘‘the 
Marxians may be too dogmatic in their aversion from private 
property, and may sometimes desire to socialize property 
which is genuinely private and not social. But the whole of 
contemporary history validates their thesis that the present 
system of property automatically makes for injustice; and 
for a type of injustice which undermines the very foundation 
of society’’.5 And it can hardly be disputed that in Christ's 
Alternative to Communism E. Stanley Jones recommends a 
system of society which he calls Christian but which is com- 
munism none the less. 

The conclusion is warranted that the social gospel of present- 
day liberalism differs radically from the historic Christian 
gospel and at important points contradicts it emphatically. 

It hardly needs to be said that consistent supernaturalism 
takes the position that theological liberalism is not one of 


2 A. E. Garvie, The Preachers of the Church, p. 198. 

33 The fact that, according to Acts 2:44 ff., the early Christians at Jeru- 
salem had all things common in no way implies that communism is an 
ideal system of society. This particular communism was an isolated 
instance; the New Testament offers no evidence that it was practised in 
any other church. It was optional; the members of the church were under 
no obligation to divide their possessions with one another. See Acts 5:4. 
Most significant, it was communism among Christians only. 

24 Social Salvation, pp. 91 f. 
2s Chapter VI, ‘Social Justice’, in Christianity and Communism, p. 68. 
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several types of Christianity, is not even a modification, how- 
ever far-reaching, of historic Christianity, but in its essence 
constitutes nothing less than a denial of the Christian religion. 
That was the contention of the late Dr. J. Gresham Machen, 
and so thoroughly did that brilliant scholar substantiate it 
in his Christianity and Liberalism that to the present day — 
after sixteeen years — no one has been found to refute it. 
It follows that one cannot with consistency hold to the teach- 
ings of Christianity and the teachings of liberalism. It like- 
wise follows that no one can with consistency preach both 
Christianity and liberalism. In a word, the liberal social 
gospel, for all its boast that it is more Christian than the 
gospel of historic orthodoxy, is in reality antichristian. 


II. THE INDIVIDUAL GOSPEL OF DISPENSATIONALISM 


Must the conclusion be drawn that the proclamation of 
a social gospel is liberal in se and that therefore the discussion 
of social problems must be barred from Christian pulpits? 
To draw that conclusion now were hasty indeed. It would 
amount to jumping to a conclusion. Possibly the fault of 
the liberal social gospel lies not in its being social, but in its 
being liberal. Conceivably the fact that liberalism has gained 
a virtual monopoly of social preaching is, humanly speaking, 
accidental. Perhaps there is an orthodox way of preaching 
on social problems. 

However, a large section of American fundamentalism is 
of the opinion, not to say conviction, that the Christian 
preacher is not the proper person to diagnose the ills of society 
and to prescribe remedies for them. It holds that the sole 
business of the Christian pulpit in this day and age is to pro- 
claim to individual sinners the way of salvation. Lewis Sperry 
Chafer says guardedly: “‘The period between the death of 
Christ and His coming again is not characterized in the 
Scriptures as a time when the supreme purpose of God is the 
governing of the nations of the earth; this age is rather spoken 
of as ‘the times of the Gentiles’ in all matters of human 
government in the earth... This age is not the time of the 
salvation of society; that great undertaking is clearly in the 
purpose of God, but it is reserved for the age which is yet 
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to come. The present age is characterized by a unique emph- 
asis on the individual’’. Less cautiously he concludes: ‘“The 
Gospel of grace, which the death of Christ made possible, 
is an appeal to the individual alone’. In his evaluation of 
Rauschenbusch’s famous volume I. M. Haldeman declared 
bluntly: “According to the Word of God, the work of the 
Church in this age is not to save society but individuals out of 
it’’.27, More than one fundamentalist preacher has been heard 
to say that the world is on fire, but that his interest is not to 
put the fire out; he would merely rescue individuals from it. 
It must not be supposed that leading fundamentalist 
teachers and preachers are ignorant of the fact that the 
inspired preachers of the Bible dealt with human relations. 
That the prophet Amos, for instance, roundly rebuked cer- 
tain well-to-do Israelites of his day for selling the poor for 
a pair of shoes,?* that Isaiah pronounced a divine woe upon 
those that joined house to house and laid field to field till 
there was no place, that they might be placed alone in the 
midst of the earth,?? that the Baptizer told the publicans who 
came to him not to exact more than the appointed taxes, and 
the soldiers to do violence to no man, not to bring false accu- 
sation, and to be content with their wages,3* that Jesus had 
a great deal to say about family life, particularly on the prob- 
lem of divorce,*! that Paul in his epistles discussed family 
relationships,?* the mutual relation of Christian masters and 
Christian servants,33 and the Christian’s relation to civil 
magistrates,34 that the same apostle enjoined Philemon to 
take back his converted runaway slave, ‘‘not now as a servant, 
but above a servant, a brother beloved”’,35 and that James, 
the Lord’s brother, expressed righteous indignation with the 
rich that kept back by fraud the hire of the laborers who 


% Grace, p. 148. 
27 Prof. Rauschenbusch’s Christianity and the Social Crisis, p. 36. 
28 Amos 2:6. 
29 Isaiah 5:8. 
3° Luke 3:12-14. 
_ 3 E. g., Luke 16:18. 
3 E. g., Ephesians 6:1-4. 
3 E. g., Ephesians 6:5-9. 
34 Romans 13:1-7. 
3s Philemon 16. 
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reaped down their fields**— these and like facts are well 
known to them. 

The question arises how men who avowedly recognize the 
Bible as the infallible rule of faith and practice can in view 
of these facts deny to social problems a place in Christian 
preaching. Several factors enter into the answer, but all of 
these factors are interrelated. 

Let no one think that the exponents of the individual gospel 
go to the absurd extreme of asserting that the gospel has 
nothing to say about the relation of a Christian to his fellow- 
Christians. They most readily grant that the gospel has much 
to say on that subject. For one example, Paul instructed 
Philemen, a Christian, how to deal with his runaway slave 
Onesimus, who by this time had also become a Christian. 
But the advocates of the individual gospel much prefer not 
to call this kind of preaching social. If Paul had discussed 
slavery as an institution and had said that no human being, 
whether Christian or pagan, may possess another human 
being, whether Christian or pagan, as his slave, that would 
have been social preaching. But Paul did no such thing. 
Again, the advocates of the individual gospel gladly admit 
that Scripture prescribes the Christian’s behavior toward his 
neighbors who are not of the faith. But that too they refuse 
to style a social message. In a word, those who would have 
only an individual gospel make a sharp distinction between 
the church and society. They identify society with the world 
of godless men, and therefore view the church and society as 
mutually exclusive. The Christian is not of society as he is 
not of the world. According to Haldeman, ‘‘the world is to 
the Church in this age as a ship pounding to pieces on the 
rocks. The Church is to the world in this age (that is to human 
society in this age) as a life-saving service on the shore’’.37 
That so sharp a distinction between the church and the world 
is not only valid but of the greatest importance, no Christian 
will care to deny. One of the fatal errors of liberalism is the 
obliterating of this distinction by means of its teaching of the 
universal brotherhood of man. But the question must be 


36 James 5:1-6. 
37 Prof. Rauschenbusch’s Christianity and the Social Crisis, p. 36. The 
parenthesis is Haldeman’s. 
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raised in all seriousness by what right society is identified 
with the world which lies in wickedness. Is it not legitimate, 
to say the least, to employ the term society in a different sense 
and to assert that Christians, though chosen out of the world, 
yet help constitute society? After all, God did make of one 
blood all nations of men.* And if believers were not of society, 
why should Scripture require that they be subject to civil 
magistrates? A respectable dictionary defines society as ‘‘the 
collective body of persons composing a community, especially 
when considered as subjects of civil government’’.3® The 
conclusion is warranted that to identify society with the evil 
world and thus to exclude the Christian from society must 
be reckoned a serious fallacy. It is unbiblical, anabaptistic 
separatism. 


What was just said amounts to much more than a mere 
quibble about terminology. Every once in a while preachers 
of the individual gospel make the assertion that Christ is not 
interested in the salvation of society now, that he will attend 
to that in the coming kingdom age, and that for the present 
he is leaving society to the control of Satan, ‘‘the prince of 
this world”. That Scripture calls Satan “the prince of this 
world” admits of no doubt,** but it is highly significant that, 
wherever the New Testament employs this designation of 
Satan, quite another teaching is found. In every instance he 
is declared defeated. In John 12:31 Jesus says with reference 
to his impending crucifixion: ‘“‘Now is the judgment of this 
world; now shall the prince of this world be cast out’’. In 
John 14:30, as death draws nearer, he tells the disciples: 
“The prince of this world cometh and hath nothing in me”’. 
And in John 16:11 he informs his followers that when the 
Comforter is come he will convict the world of judgment 
“‘because the prince of this world is judged’’. It is the unmis- 
takable teaching of Jesus that by his death and exaltation he 
vanquished Satan, the ruler of the unbelieving, Christ- 


38 Acts 17:26. 

39 Funk and Wagnalls’ New Standard Dictionary of the English Lan- 
guage. 

4° 6 G&pxwy Tov Kdcuou tobrov is the New Testament rendering of 
obiva "¥%, the standing rabbinic designation of Satan as prince of the 
gentile world, in distinction from God’s people Israel. 
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opposing world, and that henceforth Satan is prince of this 
world no more. This is not to deny that by the divine per- 
mission Satan still exercises much influence in the world. 
Christ’s victory over the devil will not be fully consummated 
until the end of time. Hence Satan is described elsewhere 
in the New Testament as ‘‘the prince of the power of the air, 
the spirit that now worketh in the children of disobedience’’* 
and as ‘‘the god of this world’. But this in no way contra- 
dicts the teaching of Jesus in the Gospel according to John 
that his victory over the reign of the devil was definitely 
decided by his death and exaltation and actually commenced 
at that time. In perfect harmony with this teaching is the 
risen Lord’s declaration: ‘‘All power is given unto me in 
heaven and in earth”’,# Paul’s statement that, when God 
raised Christ from the dead and set him at his own right hand 
in the heavenly places, he ‘‘put all things under his feet and 
gave him to be the head over all things to the church”’,“ and 
John’s designation of the exalted Christ as “the prince of 
the kings of the earth’’.4s 

Very prevalent among fundamentalists is the modern dis- 
pensational view of the Bible advocated by the so-called 
“Scofield Bible’. This view of the Scriptures helps to account 
for the fact that in spite of the admitted presence of social 
teaching in the Bible many fundamentalists decry social 
preaching in this day. The history of God’s dealings with 
men is divided into some seven dispensations defined as 
periods of time ‘“‘during which man is tested in respect to 
obedience to some specific revelation of the will of God’’. 
In some instances the characteristics of these dispensations 
differ so radically as actually to contradict one another. In 
consequence many fundamentalists do not hesitate to say 
that certain parts of the Bible are ‘“‘not for us”. To be sure, 
very few take the extreme position that only the imprison- 
ment epistles are for the Christian of today. On the other 


# Ephesians 2:2. 

# II Corinthians 4:4. 

4 Matthew 28:18. 

4 Ephesians 1:20-22. 

4s Revelation 1:5. 

“ The Scofield Reference Bible, p. 5, note 4. 
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hand, many are certain that, though a measure of social 
preaching may have been in order in other dispensations, it 
is wholly out of order today. What was’ permissible before 


Christ’s death in that regard is held to be improper after that. 


event. In reviewing Rauschenbusch’s well-known work 
Haldeman first affirms emphatically that Christ’s preaching 
never dealt with society, neither in his early ministry nor 
toward the close of his life, but then he weakens a bit as 
regards the former period and says: “‘As the hour of the cross 
approached, he turned from any possible contemplation of 
society as such... He turns from society altogether, makes 
no provision to save it, and occupies himself henceforward 
with warning the individual soul of its need of salvation’’.47 
That the dispensational view of the Bible is not that of his- 
toric orthodoxy as this finds expression in the great creeds 
of Christendom should be clear to any student of the history 
of Christian doctrine.4* Very specifically, when reading 
Haldeman’s observation concerning Jesus, ‘‘He knew that the 
wages of the laborer were kept back by fraud; he raised no 
protest’’,49 one can hardly suppress the query whether James, 
several years after the crucifixion, did not raise a most vigor- 
ous protest against that very thing and in those very words.5° 

Most likely a majority of dispensationalists are Baptists. 
By that is not meant that most of them are enrolled in the 
various Baptist denominations. That may also be the case, 
but it is not the point. There are any number of Baptists in 
other than Baptist churches. They may practice infant 
baptism, but they have neither knowledge nor appreciation 
of the covenant of grace which underlies and validates that 
rite. For the fact of corporate responsibility bound up insep- 
arably with the doctrine of the covenant they have substituted 
that individualism which is so characteristic of Baptistism. 
Small wonder that they demand an exclusively individual 
gospel. In the early history of this country the Baptists 


47 Prof. Rauschenbusch’s Christianity and the Social Crisis, p. 30. 

48 For a strong refutation of this view see the article “Modern Dispensa- 
tionalism and the Doctrine of the Unity of Scripture” by Oswald T. Allis 
in The Evangelical Quarterly, January, 1936. 

49 Prof. Rauschenbusch’s Christianity and the Social Crisis, p. 26. 

5° James 5:4. 
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insisted more strenuously than did any other religious com- 
munion on the separation of church and state. For that they 
deserve much praise. On that score Protestantism has ad- 
vanced far beyond the Reformers of the sixteenth century. 
Yet one cannot help wondering whether at times some Bap- 
tists do not here go to a perilous extreme. After all, the sepa- 
ration of church and state cannot be absolute. It is as neces- 
sary today as ever to maintain in opposition to the Romish 
church that the state is not a phase of the church. And in 
this day of totalitarian ascendancy it is hardly possible to 
insist too strenuously that the church is not a phase of the 
state. The two occupy different circles, as it were, and each 
is sovereign in its own circle. Hence the state may not pre- 
sume to dictate to the church in spiritual matters, nor may 
the church attempt to govern a commonwealth. All that 
seems perfectly clear. But to assert that the two circles do 
not intersect each other were doctrinaire indeed. Life is 
organic, and the organic does not permit of so mechanical a 
separation. Concretely, if, as is generally admitted, the state 
has a legitimate interest in the property affairs of the church, 
may not the church be properly interested in the ethical 
aspects of civil government? And if it is a task of the state 
to protect the church in the exercise of religious liberty, is it 
not the privilege of the church to advise and guide the state 
in matters pertaining to religion and morals? Civil govern- 
ment must never become ecclesiastical. But it does not follow 
that civil government must be unreligious. 


At least a few dispensationalists manifest definite anti- 
nomian tendencies. That is as might be expected. By virtue 
of their dispensationalism they draw an exceedingly sharp 
line of demarcation between the dispensation of law, which 
is past, and the present dispensation of grace.s* The con- 
clusion lies at hand that today man has but a slight interest, 
if indeed any at all, in the decalogue. But that is antinom- 
ianism itself. That it cannot be conducive to vigorous social 
preaching is self-evident. Obviously God’s moral law must 
hold a prominent place in a message which would diagnose 
the evils of society and prescribe a remedy for them. Men 


St See The Scofield Reference Bible, p. 1115, note 1. 
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must be rebuked for forsaking God’s law and admonished 
to honor it. 


Most significant of the factors which contribute to funda- 
mentalist opposition to the treatment of the problems of 
society in the Christian pulpit is the dispensationalist distinc- 
tion between the present church age and the coming kingdom 
age. At his first advent Christ meant to establish a kingdom 
on earth. He offered it to the Jews. When they rejected it, 
he postponed it until his second coming. For the interim he 
founded the church. In the church age he is concerned only 
to have individuals rescued, not at all to have society saved. 
To the latter he will attend in the kindgom age to come. It is 
an error to identify this view with the premillennial view of 
Christ’s return. Not nearly all premillenarians subscribe to the 
dispensationalism of the Scofield Reference Bible. Nor may 
it be said that dispensationalism is a necessary logical conse- 
quence of premillennialism. Yet it cannot be denied that the 
dispensational distinction between the church age and the 
kingdom age has many adherents among fundamentalists. 
One of its inescapable consequences is the conclusion that the 
Christian pulpit goes beyond its rightful province when it 
offers solutions for the problems of society. 

However, neither the Scriptures nor the historic creeds of 
Christendom honor that distinction. To be sure, the concepts 
church and kingdom are not always employed as exact syn- 
onyms, nor are the church and the kingdom necessarily con- 
ceived of as being co-extensive. But that the church according 
to the Bible and the creeds is a manifestation of the kingdom 
admits of no doubt. The Westminster Confession of Faith 
describes ‘‘the visible church” as ‘“‘the kingdom of the Lord 
Jesus Christ’’.s* And how closely Christ himself identified 
the church with the kingdom when he first said to Peter: 
“T say also unto thee, that thou art Peter, and upon this rock 
I will build my church; and the gates of hell shall not prevail 
against it’’, and immediately added: ‘‘And I will give unto 
thee the keys of the kingdom of heaven’’.ss Evidently the 
Lord had in mind a structure. First he spoke of its foundation, 


s? Chapter XXV, Section II. 
83 Matthew 16:18, 19. 
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then of its keys. In the first instance he called the structure 
“my church”, in the second instance “the kingdom of heaven”’, 
But the structure was one. To quote that scholarly and 
devout student of the Word, Geerhardus Vos: ‘Though Peter 
confessing be the foundation, the church is not of Peter's or 
of any human making, the Lord himself will build it. And 
not only this, he will supremely rule in it, for out of the fulness 
of his authority he immediately proceeds to invest Peter with 
the power of the keys: ‘I will give unto thee.’ Objectively 
considered, therefore, the church is that new congregation 
taking the place of the old congregation of Israel, which is 
formed by Jesus as the Messiah and stands under his Mes- 
sianic rule’’.% 

From the viewpoint of the historic Christian faith funda- 
mentalism in many of its aspects is deserving of high praise. 
It would honor the Bible as the very Word of God. It aims 
to maintain a high supernaturalism. It stresses strongly the 
need of individual regeneration. All that and more may be 
said by way of commendation. One might well wish that he 
could describe fundamentalism as consistent supernaturalism 
and therefore as the polar opposite of naturalistic liberalism. 
However, that distinction, as will be pointed out presently, 
belongs not to fundamentalism but to the Reformed faith. 
And what a pity it is that fundamentalism, especially in 
America, has become tainted with that complex of errors, not 
to say heresies, which has come to be known as modern dis- 
pensationalism. Granted that not nearly every fundament- 
alist is a dispensationalist, it can hardly be denied that dis- 
pensationalism has made serious inroads on fundamentalism. 
And this, more than any other thing, accounts for the fact 
that so many fundamentalist ministers, instead of declaring 
the whole counsel of God, preach an impaired gospel. Theirs 
is a gospel of individual salvation. Excellent! But they can- 
not be said to preach the full gospel of the kingdom.s5 That 
is serious indeed. 


84 The Teaching of Jesus Concerning the Kingdom of God and the Church, 
p. 144. 

ss Philip Mauro has entitled one of his anti-dispensational books The 
Gospel of the Kingdom with an Examination of Modern Dispensationalism. 
Its main thrust is to the point. 
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III. THE Quretistic GosPEL OF BARTHIANISM 


To describe the attitude of Karl Barth, Emil Brunner, and 
others of the dialectic school of theology toward the discus- 
sion of social questions in the pulpit is no easy matter. Two 
factors especially contribute to make it difficult — the avowed 
paradoxical, that is irrational, character of the dialectic theol- 
ogy and its dualism, apparent in the fact that for all its vig- 
orous disavowal of liberalism, its strong emphasis on the 
divine transcendence, and its frequent repetition of the 
Reformed Soli Deo Gloria, much liberalism adheres to it. 
Differences among its exponents, especially between Barth 
and Brunner, of course add to the difficulty. 

Complicated though the matter be, the evidence would 
seem to point unmistakably to the conclusion that the dialectic 
theology definitely discourages the proffering of solutions 
for the problems of society from the Christian pulpit. Three 
of its teachings in particular, all of them prominent, point 
in that direction. They are the dialectic conceptions of sanc- 
tification, of the norm of Christian ethics, and of eschatology. 
Barthianism’s views on all three of these subjects make 
inevitably for quietism and the preaching of a quietistic 
gospel. 

Barth’s presentation of his doctrines of justification and 
sanctification contains countless statements which, taken by 
themselves, cannot but warm the cockles of the heart of him 
who believes and loves the Reformed faith with all his mind 
and heart and therefore hotly resents liberalism’s flippant 
denial of it. Barth deserves unqualified praise, for instance, 
for distinguishing sharply between justification and sancti- 
fication, for emphatically denying that one of these is ever 
present without the other, and most of all for insisting firmly 
that both are God’s work. For that very reason it is all the 
more regrettable that in his doctrine of sanctification he goes 
to the extreme of quietism. 

Barth’s quietism appears plainly in the discussion of 
Romans 12:1 in his work on that epistle. Paul has taught 
with uncompromising vigor such supposedly hard doctrines 


% Der Romerbrief, pp. 410 ff. 
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as total depravity, justification by grace through faith, not 
works, and predestination. Now begins what is known as 
the practical part of the epistle, which enjoins upon Christians 
such virtues as brotherly love, hospitality, love of enemies, 
and obedience to civil magistrates. Barth is deeply concerned 
lest the readers of the epistle carry away the erroneous impres- 
sion that this recommendation of good works is meant by 
the apostle to act as a brake, as it were, on the tremendous 
force of the first eleven chapters. This he would by all means 
prevent. To change the figure, not for all the world would 
Barth have Pauline ethics construed as so much water added 
to the strong wine of Pauline doctrine. Hence Barth’s inter- 
pretation of the sacrifice demanded in the words: “I beseech 
you therefore, brethren, by the mercies of God, that ye 
present your bodies a living sacrifice, holy, acceptable unto 
God, which is your reasonable service’. What the Christian 
must do is to sacrifice, to surrender, to give up, to let go of 
himself. And according to Barth all Christian activity 
amounts to just that and no more. He who would in per- 
forming good works go beyond this sacrifice had better follow 
the example of the rich young ruler and turn away from Christ, 
for he has too many possessions. In fact, the sacrifice itself 
should not be construed as an act of the new man. It is “in 
itself a human act as good and as bad as every other act’’. 
God must have all the glory, and there is no continuity be- 
tween God’s working and the working of the Christian. As 
the Christian offers himself up to God he does not thereby 
become “‘God’s organ’’.57 

Elsewhere Barth denies that sanctification is a progressive 
process in which the justified man gradually becomes less 
sinful and more holy. He describes the good works of those 
who are justified, not as imperfect obedience, but as disobedi- 
ence to God’s commands.5* One of his Dutch critics has 
pointed out that Barth applies to the Christian the Heidelberg 
Catechism'’s description of unregenerate man — ‘wholly 
incapable of doing any good and inclined to all wickedness’’.* 


57 Ibid., p. 417. 

s* Article ‘Das Halten der Gebote” in Zwischen den Zeiten, 1927, p. 219. 

9G. C, Berkouwer, Karl Barth, footnote on p. 46. The citation is from 
Question 8 of the Catechism. 
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It is clear that Barth cannot consistently subscribe to the 
teaching of the Westminster Confession of Faith on sancti- 
fication: ““The dominion of the whole body of sin is destroyed, 
and the several lusts thereof are more and more weakened 
and mortified, and they (Christians) more and more quick- 
ened and strengthened, in all saving graces, to the practice 
of true holiness, without which no man shall see the Lord”’.® 
It is just as evident that, while placing due emphasis on the 
scriptural teaching that it is God who works in the believer 
both to will and to do, Barth can hardly do justice to the 
scriptural admonition that for that very reason the believer 
is in sacred duty bound to work out his own salvation.* One 
can readily understand why an ardent Barthian would prefer 
Moffatt’s mistranslation of the first clause of 1 Corinthians 
3:9, ‘“‘We labor together in God’s service’, to the correct 
translation of the Authorized Version, ‘“‘We are labourers 
together with God’’, or the equally good American Revised 
rendering, ‘‘We are God’s fellow-workers”’.@ 

Barth deserves much credit for re-emphasizing the teaching 
of God’s Word and the Reformers that it is God who sanc- 
tifies the Christian, not the Christian himself, and that there- 
fore to God belongs every whit of the glory, but he fails to 
give due emphasis to the complementary teaching of Scripture 
and the Reformers that the grace of God renders the Christian 
active in the process. In consequence his doctrine of sancti- 
fication is tainted with unscriptural quietism. And while 
history and experience show that the realization of utter 
dependence on the grace of God is most conducive to a life 
of zealous Christian service, no such activity can be credited 
to quietism. 

On the subject of sanctification Brunner does not lay him- 
self as wide open to the charge of quietism as does Barth. 
Works of faith, characterized by Barth as works of man which 
God uses, Brunner prefers to describe as works of God through 
man. However, to the fundamental question of Christian 


6° Chapter XIII, Section I. 

% Philippians 2:12, 13. 

6 John McConnachie, The Barthian Theology and the Man of Today, 
pp. 268f. Cf. Meyer’s Commentary on the New Testament and Alford’s 
Greek Testament in loco. 
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ethics how one is to know God’s will Brunner’s reply is as 
reprehensible as Barth’s. That both of these dialecticians 
reveal the influence of liberalism in their estimate of Holy 
Scripture is well known. This estimate inevitably determines 
their view of the norm of Christian ethics. 


Both Barth and Brunner deny that the Bible contains the 
objective revelation of the will of God for man’s behavior in 
all times, places, and circumstances. An interesting and 
illuminating instance of this denial by Barth is related by 
G. C. Berkouwer. Somewhere in Germany a woman had 
been admitted to the gospel ministry. This occasioned a 
debate between Pastor Kolfhaus and Karl Barth. Kolfhaus 
insisted on the ground of ‘“‘das klare Wort”’ of 1 Corinthians 
14:34 and 1 Timothy 2:12 that a preaching woman in Christ’s 
church is “eine verbotene Erscheinung’’. On reading this 
statement Barth was ‘“‘aufrichtig gekiimmert”. He argued 
that Kolfhaus erred in making biblical commandments uni- 
versal truths.® Precisely the same position is taken by 
Brunner in his The Divine Imperative. Henry Nelson Wieman, 
himself of course not a Barthian, has stated the case admir- 
ably — ‘As Brunner himself would say, God’s will cannot 
be prescribed by any set of principles laid down prior to the 
concrete and unique situation in which you act. God will 
guide you in the face of the concrete situation if you act in 
the obedience of faith, seeking with all your heart for the very 
best you can find there. But such action can never be dupli- 
cated. It is unique, special, the will of God for that time and 
place. For that very reason it cannot be put into a system 
and carried over into another time and place by another 
person’’.** Plainspoken John McConnachie has said: “If 
anyone asks me what he should do in a particular situation, 
I cannot tell him. No one, not even an apostle, can tell him, 
but God Himself alone. Such is the freedom of the Christian 
man. He is free from law, programme, pattern, free in move- 
ment to do the will of God, as he is guided by His eye day 
by day’’.®s 


6 Karl Barth, pp. 145 ff. 
6s H. N. Wieman and W. M. Horton, The Growth of Religion, p. 253. 
6s The Barthian Theology and the Man of Today, p. 263. 
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Of one piece with this conception of the Christian ethical 
standard is Brunner’s dangerous distinction between the 
ideal and the real in the ethical sphere. It is said to be impos- 
sible and impractical to apply the Christian ideal under any 
and every circumstance. The strain of Christian ethics, which 
would otherwise be intolerable, is lightened by the distinction 
between the ethical ideal and the word for each particular 
situation. ‘Real Christian ethics’, says Brunner, “is... 
always realistic in its evaluation of the need of the guneunt 
moments, in its clairvoyance with regard to the situation at 
hand”’.© In a word, “das Gebot der Stunde’’, the command 
for the hour, and the Christian ideal may lie far apart. 


That all of Christian ethics is thus placed on a subjective 
and unstable foundation can hardly be denied. Wieman is 
right when he charges that what Brunner calls “Christian 
ethics” in The Divine Imperative has only the flavor of Christ- 
ianity and is in reality ‘‘the insights derived from the teachings 
of modern psychology, the social sciences, current philosoph- 
ical ethics, and the works of the ‘secular’ mind of today, 
together with selected insights of the past’’.*? In particular 
does it become impossible on-this basis to give an objective 
answer to the question whether or not social problems should 
be discussed in the Christian pulpit. And if somehow it be 
assumed that they must, the reply to the question what 
message the Christian minister is to deliver on these problems 
becomes nebulous indeed. A definite biblical program is out 
of the question. 


The exponents of the theology under discussion frequently 
style it ‘‘the theology of crisis”. The name is well chosen. 
Crisis or catastrophic judgment is one of its keynotes. The 
dialectic theologians are not postmillenarians — least of all 
naturalistic, evolutionistic postmillenarians, but neither are 
they postmillenarians of the supernaturalistic school. They 
do not believe that the kingdom of God on earth will gradu- 
ally be perfected by such human efforts as education, social 
service, or the liberal social gospel, and neither do they believe 
that it will be progressively perfected through the preaching 


The Theology of Crisis, footnote on p. 80. 
$7 Wieman and Horton, The Growth of Religion, p. 253. 
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of the true gospel. Not gradually now by man or even through 
man, but by God alone with catastrophic suddenness in the 
future, will the kingdom of God among men be realized. 


In his The Theology of Crisis Brunner comes dangerously near 
to advocating a consistently and exclusively eschatological 
conception of the kingdom. Its positive realization in this 
world is to all intents and purposes negated and all emphasis 
is placed on its realization in the new earth and the new 
heaven. Changes in the present world are said at best to be 
“a reflection”’ of the kingdom of God, “‘but not the kingdom 
itself”. To be sure, it is also asserted that the kingdom, though 
“exclusively eschatological’’, is ‘“‘not merely future’, because 
“in Jesus Christ the breaking through into the historical 
process of the world has begun’. But even thus all changes 
for good in the empirical world are described as “signs and 
anticipations of a victory won in the realm of the invisible 
world, a victory that some time will become, but is not now, 
visible’’.“* And Barth, in his discussion of the term fulness 
of time, declares it folly to say that at Christ’s first advent 
the kingdom of God came and that it is now found in the 
church and Christendom. According to him Scripture does 
not teach that the kingdom has come, only that it has come 
nigh.*9 

That the Christian minister who holds consistently to the 
Barthian eschatology will be reduced to complete quietism 
in the matter of preaching on social problems would seem to 
be self-evident. If the kingdom is not here now but is purely 
eschatological, and if God does not see fit to further its reali- 
zation by human effort, not even through the preaching of 
the gospel of his Son, then manifestly all social preaching is 
foredoomed to utter futility. 


Whether all Barthians actually draw this conclusion is 
another matter. In view of the “paradoxical’’ character of 
the dialectic theology one could hardly look for that. As a 
matter of fact, at least some refuse to do it.” But by all the 


6 Pp. 108 ff. 
» °9 Zwischen den Zeiten, 1932, pp. 458 ff. 

7° See, e.g., H. Rolston, A Conservative Looks to Barth and Brunner, 
pp. 159 ff. 
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rules of logic Barthians should so conclude. Brunner has at 
times reminded the church of its duty to speak up on social 
questions,” but in his booklet The Word and the World the 
emphasis on this phase of the church’s task is slight. It is 
significant that Brunner has unequivocally declared that there 
can be no such thing as Christian politics. And just as 
significant perhaps is Barth’s testimony that in the ecclesi- 
astical struggle which resulted in his expulsion from Germany 
he was actuated, not by opposition to German National 
Socialism, but by his serious difference with the so-called 
German Christians within the church.”? His very recent 
utterance to the effect that the church must witness against 
National Socialism occasioned wide-spread surprise. Well 
might it create surprise, for it suggests a remarkable change 
of front. 

Wieman has ventured a dire prediction concerning Barth- 
ianism. It has forsaken the rational approach of ‘‘traditional 
supernaturalism’’. It has repudiated every rational method 
of distinguishing between truth and error. By so doing it has 
opened the gates to every form of bigotry, cruelty, and 
violence. It will be “the growth of the future if and when 
and where our civilization is destroyed’’.7* Obviously Wieman 
does not look to the dialectic theology for the solution of 
society’s problems. This prediction would seem to find sup- 
port in sound logic. Irrationalism can lead only to chaos. 
But the “traditional supernaturalist’’ can find no logic in the 
prediction that, if our scientific civilization survives, the “‘new 
naturalism’’ of Wieman will be its religion.*5 To the ‘new 
supernaturalism” of Barth and the ‘‘new naturalism’’ of 
Wieman alike must be addressed Isaiah’s prophecy: ‘‘To the 
law and to the testimony! if they speak not according to this 
word, surely there is no morning for them’’.” 


 E. g., The Theology of Crisis, p. 69. 
7 See Berkouwer, Karl Barth, footnote on p. 136. 

3 Ibid., pp. 116 ff. 

™ Wieman and Horton, The Growth of Religion, pp. 257, 271. 
7s Ibid., p. 272. , 

% Isaiah 8:20, American Revised Version. 
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IV. THE COMPREHENSIVE GOSPEL OF CALVINISM 


In the evaluations made of the social gospel of liberalism, 
the individual gospel of dispensationalism, and the quietistic 
gospel of Barthianism the Reformed attitude toward preach- 
ing on social problems was intimated. A fuller statement of 
the Calvinistic view is now in order. The gospel as proclaimed 
by the minister of Reformed persuasion may be described 
as comprehensive. 

A comprehensive gospel is not the exclusive possession of 
Calvinists. Albert Hyma has shown that, contrary to popu- 
lar opinion, Luther was at least as deeply interested in the 
moral aspect of economic problems as was Calvin.77 There 
are Lutheran preachers today who aim to do justice both to 
the individual message of the gospel and to its social implica- 
tions. That statement applies, for instance, to that courageous 
radio preacher, Walter A. Maier, of Concordia Seminary. 
Yet it can hardly be counted an exaggeration to describe a 
comprehensive gospel as characteristically Reformed. Truly 
Reformed preaching has ever been marked, not only by a 
deep interest in the salvation of men, but by at least as much 
concern about the coming of God’s kingdom. In fact, it looks 
upon the former as a means to the accomplishment of the 
latter. “‘The attitude of the Reformed churches to the world 
follows from their conception of the Church. Since the 
Church is not concerned only with the proclamation of the 
message of Grace, but also with the response given to that 
message in the life of the faithful, it gives guidance in matters 
of public as well as private life... Since the law of God is 
given, not only to bring men to iepentance, but also to restrain 
the wicked and to reveal the Will of God to believers, the 
Reformed Church seeks in the Bible the principles according 
to which the social and political order should be organized. 
Thus the Reformed faith has always had a strong sense of its 
mission in public life, and has in many countries become a 
force of social and political renewal and transformation.’’7® 


71 Christianity, Capitalism, and Communism, chapters II and III. 
78 W. A. Visser 't Hooft in The Church and Its Function in Society by 
’t Hooft and Oldham, pp. 49 f. 
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Calvin in his day fathered a thoroughgoing reformation of 
public morals in the city of Geneva. And the nineteenth 
century witnessed a remarkable revival of Calvinism in the 
Netherlands which made itself felt, not only in the churches, 
but through the churches also in other spheres of life. Today 
Holland boasts numerous institutions of Christian mercy, an 
influential Christian labor alliance, a Reformed university 
with high scholastic standards, and a strong Calvinistic polit- 
ical party known as “‘de Antirevolutionaire Partij”. A few 
decades past this political party was headed by the great 
theologian-statesman Abraham Kuyper. Its present leader 
is Hendrik Colijn of international reputation. It is worthy 
of note that the founding of these institutions and organiza- 
tions antedated the publication of Rauschenbusch’s Christ- 
ianity and the Social Crisis by many years. 

Not for a moment may the thought be harbored that 
Reformed preaching stresses the social teaching of the Bible 
at the expense of its messsage of individual redemption. 
Hardly anything could be farther removed from the truth. 
The charge so often laid at the door of Calvinism that it does 
not show sufficient interest in the salvation of souls is utterly 
false. The difference between the Calvinist and him who 
offers this criticism is not that the former is concerned less 
about the salvation of souls, but that the latter is concerned 
less about the kingdom of God. Of all men no one is more 
firmly convinced than the Calvinist that there can be no such 
thing as the salvation of society apart from the salvation of 
the individuals constituting society; that placing a sinner in 
a better environment, though this may help hold sin in check, 
can never make the slightest contribution toward uprooting 
sin from the heart and thus making the sinner a better man; 
that no human being will give heed to the demand that he 
recognize the sovereignty of God and Christ in every sphere 
of human life who has not first fled as an undone sinner to 
Calvary and found salvation in the precious blood of Christ 
crucified. In a word, it is the glory of the Reformed theology 
that it stresses with all its might the absolute necessity of 
individual supernatural regeneration. Therefore the message 
of the Reformed minister deals primarily with individual 
salvation. 
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It is important to observe that the Reformed doctrine of 
individual regeneration not only stands diametrically opposed 
to the Pelagian naturalism of present-day liberalism, but also 
goes far beyond the popular Arminianism of fundamentalism. 
The latter teaches that unregenerate man has ‘“‘sufficient 
grace’’ to receive Christ in faith of his own free volition, and 
it tells him that he must do this in order that he may be born 
again. Thus man is said to contribute toward his regeneration, 
and regeneration is represented as a duty. The Reformed 
faith, on the other hand, refuses to compromise to that degree 
or to any other degree, however small, with naturalism. It 
teaches that regeneration is prerequisite for saving faith and 
that in regeneration the sinner is completely passive. As a 
corpse cannot bring itself to life, so the spiritually dead sinner 
cannot make the slightest contribution toward his second 
birth. The new birth is the work of God alone. Calvinism 
is consistent supernaturalism. 

Why the Reformed preacher does not stop with the message 
of individual redemption but proceeds to the social implica- 
tions of the gospel of salvation has already been suggested. 
The answer may be framed in various ways. But the most 
comprehensive statement of the case is this — the Reformed 
preacher brings a social message because he finds such a 
message in God’s Word. He finds it in the preaching of the 
prophets, the Baptizer, Jesus, and his apostles, but also in 
many portions of Scripture which are not themselves sermons, 
He finds it here and there and everywhere in Scripture. 
Determined as he is to declare the whole counsel of God, he 
cannot keep silent. That is his reason in its entirety. It may 
be viewed from different angles. 

The Calvinist sees in the Bible both law and gospel. The 
two are interwoven. To distinguish between them is not only 
valid but highly necessary. Yet to separate them is to do 
violence to Holy Writ. The Old Testament contains both 
law and gospel. The New Testament contains both gospel 
and law. The law itself is pregnant with gospel, and the 
gospel is full of law. The gospel invitation, “Believe on the 
Lord Jesus Christ, and thou shalt be saved”’, is itself a com- 
mand.7? Both gospel and law are intended for all men. As 
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the gospel is universal in its invitation, so the law is universal 
in its demands. Therefore the Reformed preacher is zealous 
to reach all men with the gospel of salvation and equally 
zealous to confront all men with the divine commandments. 
He knows that no one will receive the gospel of salvation who 
has not first been convicted of sin by the law. ‘By the law 
is the knowledge of sin.’’*° For those convicted it becomes a 
schoolmaster to bring them to Christ.** As for those who are 
not convicted, the preaching of the law may serve in this life 
to hold sin in check, and on the great day of reckoning it will 
leave them without excuse. And for believers God’s law is 
the rule of life. Jesus said: “If ye love me, keep my command- 
ments’’.83 

The Reformed theology discovers in the Bible the doctrine 
of the covenant. It sees this doctrine woven into the very 
warp and woof of Holy Scripture. One of its presuppositions 
is the organic unity of humanity. To be sure, the Calvinist 
stresses, as perhaps no other Christian does, the spiritual 
antithesis between God’s children and the children of the 
devil. He knows full well that, though in the world, he is not 
of the world. But he never loses sight of the fact that he is 
a member of the human race and consequently of society. 
“Calvinism is a philosophy of life with a profound apprecia- 
tion of the organic unity of the human race. ... And neither 
Calvin nor Luther ever abandoned the principle of racial 
solidarity and social unity.’** Therefore Calvinism stands 
opposed to that individualism and separatism which were 
characteristic of the Anabaptists of the Reformation age and 
are in evidence today among their spiritual descendants who 
deny that the Christian is a constituent of society. 

Not only is the Calvinist conscious of being of society. He 
also realizes that his God has assigned to him a duty toward 
society. His task is to be ‘‘the salt of the earth” and ‘‘the 
light of the world’’. Far from hiding his light under a bushel 
or a bed, he would place it high on a candlestick that it may 


8° Romans 3:20. 

* Galatians 3:24. 

82 Cf. Romans 2:12-15. 

83 John 14:15. 

84 E. J. Tanis, Calvinism and Social Problems, p. 61. 
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give light to all that are in the house and that the Father 
which is in heaven may get glory.*s 

Again, the Calvinist finds it taught in the Scriptures that 
the kingdom of God is not exclusively of the future but is a 
present reality. Paul admonished the Christians at Colosse 
to give thanks unto the Father, ‘“‘who hath delivered us from 
the power of darkness and hath translated us into the kingdom 
of his dear Son’’.* And that Christ’s reign extends beyond 
the church appears from his own claim that to him has been 
given all authority in heaven and in earth, from the Pauline 
teaching that God placed the resurrected Saviour ‘‘at his own 
right hand in the heavenly places, far above all principality, 
and power, and might, and dominion, and every name that 
is named, not only in this world, but also in that which is to 
come: and hath put all things under his feet, and gave him 
to be the head over all things to the church’’, and from John’s 
appellation of the ascended Christ, ‘‘the prince of the kings 
of the earth’’.*7 In the words of A. A. Hodge, ‘‘As the universe 
constitutes one physical and moral system, it was necessary 
that his headship as Mediator should extend to the whole’’.** 
All things then are Christ’s. Every sphere of life is his rightful 
domain. Realizing that, the Reformed preacher deems him- 
self in duty bound to demand of men everywhere that they 
recognize Christ as king. 

The question how effective his message will prove does not 
trouble the Reformed preacher out of measure. What con- 
cerns him is that he has marching orders. Most assuredly, 
he prays with all the fervor at his command that God the 
Holy Spirit may cause the seed of the Word to bring forth 
fruit a hundredfold. He is also confident that his labors will 
not be in vain in the Lord. But he does not need the post- 
millennial view of the future to sustain him in his work. 
Likely a minority of Reformed preachers today take the posi- 
tion that through the preaching of the gospel the kingdom 
will be brought to perfection. Many more are convinced that 
Jesus’ rhetorical question, ‘““When the Son of man cometh, 


8s Matthew 5:13-15. 

% Colossians 1:12, 13. 

87 See footnotes #, 4, 4, 
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shall he find faith on the earth?’’*®® implies that, when the 
present dual process of the evangelization of non-Christian 
peoples and the development of the forces of evil shall have 
run its course, the victory to all appearances will be on the 
side of the prince of darkness. However, with catastrophic 
suddenness Christ will appear in person, destroy Satan and 
his domain, and upon its ruins perfect his own everlasting 
kingdom. Those who take this view are obviously much less 
optimistic about the immediate results of the presentation 
of the social teaching of the gospel than are their postmil- 
lenarian brethren. Radically though they differ with Dean 
Inge theologically, they share in his pessimism to the extent of 
surmising that the church may have to be satisfied with 
seeing a little flock here and there, though a large number in 
the aggregate, rescued from materialism, selfishness and 
hatred.** But let no one think that they are for that reason 
less zealous for their task. The Christian knows full well that 
he will not nearly attain to the prize of moral perfection in 
this life; yet he bends every nerve to apprehend it. The 
Reformed preacher likewise puts every ounce of his strength 
into a message which he knows will meet with far less than 
universal response. To strive with might and main for that 
which is unattainable in the present is of the essence of 
Christianity. 

The Reformed minister prays the prayer which his Lord 
has taught him — “‘Thy kingdom come’’.* Is that a petition 
for the divine blessing on Christian missions? Emphatically, 
yes! But its meaning is not thus exhausted. To get its full 
import one must view it in relation to the next petition — 
“Thy will be done in earth as it is in heaven’. When all 
dwellers on earth render to God the same perfect obedience 
as do the angels in heaven, then his kingdom will have been 
consummated. For that the preacher prays. Mindful of the 
adage “Ora et labora’’, the faithful preacher strives toward 
the same end with the God-given means of the comprehensive 
gospel. And does not the missionary message itself include 
much more than is popularly supposed? In the great com- 


89 Luke 18:8. 
9° W. R. Inge, Science, Religion, and Reality, p. 388. 
* Matthew 6:10. 
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mission Jesus charged his followers to teach the nations “to 
observe all things whatsoever I have commanded you’’.# 

The Christian minister must deal with social problems in 
the pulpit because it is his duty to preach the whole Word. 
But let him beware lest he go beyond the Word. There is a 
wide difference between a minister of the gospel and a teacher 
of sociology. The latter deals with technical details. The 
former likely knows little of such matters, but even though 
he be an expert sociologist, he has no business bringing them 
into the pulpit. Whether a mechanic in this age of mass 
production should work five hours a day or seven, and whether 
or not the term of office of the President of the United States 
of America should be extended to six years — such questions 
he should leave alone because they cannot be answered with 
certainty from God’s Word. The minister of the gospel deals 
with the eternal principles of truth and justice as they are 
contained in the Holy Scriptures and with their unmistakably 
valid application to his times. Nothing but the Word! Well 
may the Christian minister write this warning on the tablets 
of his mind as he essays to deal with the problems of society, 
lest his message degenerate into the so-called social gospel 
of liberalism, which in reality is not a gospel. 

On the other hand, the minister does not perform his full 
duty if he merely declares principles and fails to apply them 
to such specific instances as clearly demand their application. 
To say, “Thou shalt not kill’, without denouncing wanton 
wars of conquest; to say, ““Thou shalt not commit adultery”, 
without censuring lax laws pertaining to divorce; to say, 
“Thou shalt not steal”, without reproving employers for 
paying starvation wages and employees for staging sit-down 
strikes; and to lay down the golden rule without ever con- 
demning sweat-shop practices and usury or requiring unself- 
ishness in business and substantial aid for the poor — such 
preaching is both unsympathetic and uncourageous. It is 
not likely to convict the guilty or to arouse the indolent. It is 
not patterned after the preaching of the inspired preachers 
of Holy Writ. 

But not nearly all has been said as to why the Christian 
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minister must bring a social as well as an individual message. 
This is his task because the Bible has such a message. So far 
so good. But this task of his is rendered the more urgent by 
the fact that the Bible offers the only ultimate solution for 
the problems of society. Consider the matter of war, for 
example. Says the Word of God: “They shall not hurt nor 
destroy in all my holy mountain: for the earth shall be full 
of the knowledge of Jehovah, as the waters cover the sea’. 
Not until the knowledge of Jehovah fills the earth will all 
wars cease. So there is the one and only truly effective remedy 
for that great evil. How glorious is the task of the Christian 
minister! The statesmen and sociologists of the world, if they 
ignore God's Word, are little more than triflers in comparison 
with him. To be sure, their work need not and may not be 
disparaged. If they be endowed with a goodly measure of 
God's common grace, they may recommend measures that 
give temporary relief from the ills of life. Such measures must 
be adopted with gratitude to Him from whom all blessings 
flow. But the Word of God preseribes the sure and only cure 
for human woes, and to tell men of this one infallible remedy 
is the Christian minister's unique privilege. Arthur Balfour, 
the British statesman, once lectured on The Moral Values 
which Unite the Nations, We spoke of such matters as dip- 
lomacy, friendship, and education, When the applause which 
followed had died down, an oriental student in the audience 
rose to his feet and said, “But, Mr. Balfour, what of Jesus 
Christ?” This student named not the greatest force, merely, 
which will ultimately unite the nations, but the only. And 
this end will be accomplished, not by the liberal teaching of 
the universal brotherhood of man, which the authors of 
Rethinking Missions would make the keynote of Christian 
missions, and which contaminates the missionary message of 
perhaps all the great denominations, but by Christ's atoning 
and reconciling blood. 

It has sometimes been argued that the oft-quoted resolve 
of the chief of the apostles not to know anything save Jesus 
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Christ and him crucified” rules all social preaching out of 
order. So superficial is this opinion that it hardly deserves 
refutation. By his death on the cross the Saviour vanquished 
sin. And it is sin that accounts for all the woes of humanity. 
Sin lies at the bottom of all the problems of society. Calvary 
spells deliverance from sin and all its consequences. The 
conclusion is inescapable that the minister who fails to preach 
on social problems by that very neglect volens nolens belittles 
ihe meaning of the cross. 

It is just as true that apart from the cross there is no solu- 
tion for the problems of society and that the preacher who 
divorces his social message from the cross resembles sounding 
brass or a tinkling eymbal. L. Berkhof has well said: “If the 
question be asked, as is sometimes done, whether the Cross 
of Christ or the Kingdom of God should be the central theme 
of the pulpit’s message, we do not hesitate to reply: the 
Cross the Cross that was an offense, a stumbling-block 
to the Jew, and foolishness to the Greek, but that is the power 
of God unto salvation for all those that believe. Yet with the 
distinet understanding that the pulpit should never lose sight 
of the fact that on the Cross the Kingdom is to be founded’’.%7 


Westminster Theological Seminary, Philadelphia. 


% | Corinthians 2:2. 
%7 The Church and Social Problems, pp. 18 {. 
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Julius H. Greenstone: Numbers with Commentary (The Holy Scriptures). 
Philadelphia: The Jewish Publication Society of America. 1939. xxxviii, 
373. $2.50. 


There is need in the present day for a series of Old Testament com- 
mentaries of a popular nature which is based upon the traditional view 
of the authorship of the individual books. This need is particularly great, 
due to the fact that the world of Old Testament scholarship is still very 
largely under the influence of the documentary hypothesis, and hence, 
the energies of scholars are often directed largely to the analysis of par- 
ticular passages and to the subsequent assignment of these passages to 
various documents. This naturally results in a lessening of endeavor to 
determine the exact meaning of the passages under consideration. One 
need but read certain recent commentaries to see that this is so. Hence, 
popular works which are based upon the so-called higher criticism of the 
Old Testament are, in the opinion of the reviewer, often of less help in 
aiding the reader to understand the Bible than could be desired. 

The present volume, however, does make a serious attempt to interpret 
the Biblical text. The work is the third in a series on the books of the 
Old Testament. The first volume, a commentary on Micah by Max L, 
Margolis, appeared in 1908, and the second, The Book of Deuteronomy 
with commentary, by Joseph Reider, in 1937. These works were published 
by the Jewish Publication Society of America, which plans to issue 
additional volumes of the series in the future. 

The series is intended ‘for the teacher, the interested pupil and the 
general reader, and the commentaries are therefore written in as simple 
and popular a form as is consistent with clearness and accuracy” (p. v). 
It is the opinion of the reviewer that the volume under consideration well 
fulfills this aim. Although obviously the product of capable scholarship, 
the work is nevertheless written in such a manner as to be exceedingly 
helpful to the layman who is not acquainted with the Hebrew language. 
In addition to this fact, the volume is provided with two maps for the 
help of the reader, one of the land of Canaan before the Israelitish occu- 


pation, and the other showing the probable route of the Israelites in their 
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journey from Egypt to the promised land. A third help is the splendid 
analysis of the book of Numbers which is given in the Introduction. 

The commentary, as is to be expected, is written from the Jewish point 
of view. Thus the translation adopted follows the English version of 
the Jewish Publication Society. Likewise, constant reference is made to 
the better known Jewish exegetes of ancient and modern times. Herein 
is to be found one of the principal advantages of the volume, for it 
acquaints the reader not only with the scholars of the middle ages such 
as Abarbanel, Ibn Ezra, David Kimhi, Ramban, Rashbam, Rashi and 
Sforno but also with the more modern Jewish exegetes such as Ashkenazi, 
Epstein, Herxheimer, Hirsch, Kahana, Leeser, Luzzatto, Malbim and 
Mendelssohn. Although there is much that is fanciful in the exegesis of 
the Rabbis, nevertheless there is also frequently exhibited a serious effort 
to interpret correctly the sacred text. The best is brought before us 
in the pages of the present volume, and it is well worth our serious con- 
sideration. 

The reader’s understanding of the Scripture is facilitated by the frequent 
insertion of a brief summary or digest of Scripture content. For example, 
the second chapter of Numbers presents a description of the arrangement 
of the camp of Israel. The discussion of the chapter in the commentary 
is preceded by a concise exposition of its contents, and this, in turn, is 
accompanied by a diagram, illustrating Israel’s encampment about the 
tabernacle. Such aids as this, we believe, form one of the most useful 
features of the book. 

The point of view adopted as to the authorship of Numbers is that 
“in the main the authorship of the Torah is to be traced to the dominant 
personality of Moses” (p. xxiii). At the same time the author admits 
that ‘‘accretions and alterations” have in later times entered in. However, 
whatever later changes or emendations were made were “‘in the spirit of 
and in harmony with the original documents” (p. xxiv). Furthermore, 
the author sees the necessity of assuming a “‘most conservative attitude 
toward the entire subject of modern biblical criticism’’ (p. xxiv). Thus, 
we think that the attitude adopted in these pages toward the question of 
the authorship of Numbers may be justly described as one which regards 
such authorship as essentially Mosaic. 

Not only does the author see the need of adopting a conservative 
attitude toward the subject of recent biblical criticism, but he also recog- 
nizes the fact that if the documentary hypothesis regarding the composition 
of Numbers were true, one would be forced to acknowledge that the book 
would have little historical value. This is due to the fact that the book 
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would then be merely a compilation of documents, which were written 
long after the events recorded had taken place. These events could then 
be judged “‘only as legends that survived in the memory of the people” 
(p. xxiv). During the course of transmission these legends would have 
undergone so much change that they could not then be regarded as 
historical material. Furthermore, the author believes that the book 
impresses us as being in the main contemporaneous with the events which 
it describes. ‘‘We obtain the impression of a people just released from 
the bonds of slavery, wandering about in the wilderness under the impetus 
of a hope that soon they will settle in a rich land, a land formerly 
inhabited by their ancestors and promised to them by their God”’ (p. xxv). 
This impression, he thinks, would not be obtained, if the book were what 
the documentary hypothesis assumes it to be. 

The present reviewer rejoices in this rejection of the documentary 
hypothesis and in the adoption of the point of view that the book of 
Numbers is essentially Mosaic. It is largely due to this fact that the 
commentary is of such value, for since it looks upon the book of Numbers 
as in the main coming from Moses, it therefore regards the contents as 
for the most part historical material and so worthy of serious interpreta- 
tion. The reviewer cannot but feel, however, that such a position is not 
entirely satisfactory for it is fraught with danger. This danger lies in the 
fact that difficulties in the Pentateuch can too easily be treated as post- 
Mosaica and are thus dismissed without that serious consideration which 
is their due. Earlier writers such as Astruc and Eichhorn have discussed 
many of these so-called difficulties in the Pentateuch, and men like William 
Henry Green have well demonstrated that many of these alleged post- 
Mosaica are not as difficult to interpret as might at first sight seem to be 
the case. We could wish, therefore, that the author had accepted the 
traditional Christian and Jewish view of the authorship of the Pentateuch. 

On the whole the author adopts a very sane and sound attitude toward 
the problem of textual criticism. He apparently does not agree with the 
late William Rainey Harper that “‘it is unquestionably the first duty of a 
commentator to reconstruct the text as best he may”.* Rather, he seeks 
faithfully to interpret the sacred text as that text has been transmitted 
to us. Thus, his comments consist not in a discussion of what he thinks 
the text should have been, but in an effort to explain the text as it is. 
An illustration may be found in his discussion of the word 1"]P5i in 
Numbers 4:49. The exact meaning of this word is the subject of dispute, 


t William Rainey Harper, A Critical and Exegetical Commentary on 
Amos and Hosea, p. viii. New York, 1915. 
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and there are those who feel the need of textual emendation at this point. 
Thus, for example, Rudolph suggests the possible substitution of 7p8?. 
Dr. Greenstone, however, admits that ‘‘while the construction is difficult, 
the meaning is plain and there is no need for emendation of the 
text”? (p. 42). 

The technical commentary, in contrast to the more or less popular one, 
usually presents the reasoning by which a certain view has been attained. 
It tells us why one viewpoint should be adopted and another rejected. 
Since such discussion, especially in the Old Testament field, usually 
involves considerable philological detail, it is for the most part omitted 
in commentaries of a more popular nature, which usually present only 
the results of exegesis. This is one of the principal disadvantages of the 
popular commentary, and one who uses such a work is often compelled to 
accept a certain interpretation without actually knowing why this inter- 
pretation is to be preferred above any other. 

The present work does suffer somewhat due to this fact. However, it 
is our opinion that the author has been very fair in his interpretation. 
The exegesis is certainly never shallow; rather, it consistently exhibits 
the fact that it is based upon a careful weighing of the value of divergent 
views. Very often, several conflicting opinions are presented, and the 
author states why he rejects one and accepts another. There are certain 
sections of the work which seem to this reviewer to be nothing short of 
admirable. Hence, we believe that the work will be of great value for 
the pastor and Sunday School teacher. 

We have seen that a fairly conservative attitude in the matter of the 
authorship of Numbers is exhibited in the volume now under considera- 
tion. What, however, is the view of God which dominates these pages? 
This question is of particular interest inasmuch as the author writes from 
the point of view of conservative Judaism and not from that of consistent 
Christianity. Our question may be stated in a slightly different manner. 
Does the devout Jew who does not acknowledge Jesus to be the Messiah 
find in the book of Numbers the same high view of God that the orthodox 
Christian finds there? 

At first sight it might seem that this question could be answered in 
the affirmative. The author does not believe that to the mind of the 
writer of Numbers God was merely a local divinity, the God of Israel 
alone in the sense that Chemosh was the god of Moab. Rather, in every 
chapter of Numbers he believes that an exalted conception of God finds 


2 Biblia Hebraica, ed. Rud. Kittel. W. Rudolph, Librum Numerorum. 
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expression (p. xxviii). Again, “while perhaps not as emphatic regarding 
the ideal of the universality of God as are the sublime prophecies of 
Amos, Isaiah or Jeremiah, the conception of God as mirrored in the 
present book is certainly exalted enough to preclude the idea of a tribal 
deity, such as was worshipped by the other nations of antiquity” (p. xxix). 

In the light of such a statement it is surprising to notice that when 
discussing the phrase ‘‘and the similitude of the Lord’’ (Numbers 12:8) 
the author speaks of the attempts which have been made to harmonize 
the references in the Bible to God’s form with the idea of His incorpore- 
ality. Then follows the statement, ‘‘We shall, however, find less difficulty 
if we assume that the ideas about the nature of God underwent a gradual 
development in the Bible and became more refined with the advance of 
time’”’ (p. 124). It would seem that by these words we are to understand 
that at one time the Israelites did believe that God had a form, but that 
as time went on, they came to see that He was not corporeal but 
incorporeal. The orthodox Christian, however, believes that the pious 
Israelites received their knowledge of God by revelation from Himself. 
And if this be so, must not their ideas about His nature always have been 
such as were in accord with the truth? It is true that there is progress in 
revelation in the Old Testament, but we cannot agree that there is in 
the Bible a gradual development of ideas about the nature of God, which 
became more refined with the advance of time. 

The distinctiveness of Israel’s institutions is not always maintained 
with that zeal which is to be expected if one really believes that the God 
of Israel is the one living and true God. Thus, the fifth chapter of 
Numbers discusses the law pertaining to a woman suspected of adultery. 
When a woman is thus suspected, she must, according to the law, undergo 
a test before the priest to determine whether she is guilty or innocent. 
The Scripture makes it plain that this law was commanded by God 
(Numbers 5:11,12), yet our author suggests that it was “probably a 
modification of the practice of an ordeal found among many ancient 
peoples and among some African tribes even at the present time’’ (p. 47). 
He then quotes the example of an ordeal prescribed in the Code of 
Hammurabi for a similar situation. The discussion of the whole subject 
is very commendable with the exception of the fact that the author does 
not stress sufficiently that the test prescribed in the Bible is a Divine 
institution. Whether or not it is the modification of the practice of other 
peoples we cannot assert dogmatically. But we do insist that the one 
fundamental point wherein it differs from the ordeal prescribed in the 
Code of Hammurabi or from other ancient practices of ordeal is to be 
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found in the fact that it was instituted by God. When our author refers 
us thus to the Code of Hammurabi and also tells us that we may find 
further discussion of the matter in such works as Frazer, Folk Lore in the 
Old Testament, we are uncertain as to his own view of the origin of the 
test prescribed in the Bible. Does he mean that the Israelites apart from 
specific Divine revelation adopted some existing practice of ordeal and 
modified it to suit their needs? If this be the case, then the institution, 
even in Israelitish hands, is a human one. If, on the other hand, whatever 
may have been the practice among other peoples, the whole law regarding 
the practice for the Israelites was specifically ordained of God, we have 
to do with a Divine institution, It is the impression of the reviewer that 
Dr. Greenstone has not made this matter sufficiently clear, The same 
question may be raised with regard to the discussion of the blossoming 
of Aaron's rod (p. 185), the covenant of salt (p. 195), the process of ritual 
purification (p. 200), and the speaking of Balaam’'s ass (p, 247), 

From what has been said about the author's treatment of the institu- 
tions of Israel and his assumption of a gradual development in the Bible 
of ideas about the nature of God, it would seem that we do not find in 
the pages of this commentary that same high view of God which the 
devout Christian discovers in Scripture. At this juncture the Christian 
must part company with the author. From the point of view of orthodox 
Christianity it is not sufficient merely to adopt a conservative attitude 
toward the questions of biblical criticism; rightly to understand the 
Bible, one must acknowledge the Bible’s God. One cannot, however, 
acknowledge the Bible’s God unless one also acknowledge Jesus Christ 
as the eternal Son of God. Hence, the conservative Jew and the devout 
Christian, although they may use somewhat similar terminology when 
speaking of God, are in reality poles apart in their thought concerning 
Him. The present commentary cannot properly be understood if this 
fact be not taken into consideration. 

If, however, this fact be remembered, the orthodox Christian reader 
will find in this work much which can aid him in his understanding of 
the book of Numbers. As he considers the reverent spirit which pervades 
the commentary, the careful and concise method of statement and the 
attempt faithfully to interpret the sacred text, he will probably say, as 
was once said to Bengel, ‘‘Cum talis sis, utinam noster esses.”’ 


Epwarp J. YOUNG 


Westminster Theological Seminary, Philadelphia. 
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Samuel A. Cartledge: A Conservative Introduction to the New Testament. 
Grand Rapids: Zondervan. 1938. 196. $1.50. 


Frank Bertram Clogg: An Introduction to the New Testament. 
New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 1937. x, 308. $2.75. 


Morton Scott Enslin: Christian Beginnings. New York: Harper and 
Brothers. 1938. ix, 533. $3.75. 


Edgar J. Goodspeed: An Introduction to the New Testament. Chicago: 
University of Chicago Press, 1937. xvii, 362. $2.50. 


Kirsopp Lake and Silva Lake: An Introduction to the New Testament, 
New York: Harper and Brothers, 1937, xi, 302, $2.50. 


Before endeavoring to present a general estimate of these books, it will 
be in order to acquaint the reader with the disposition of their contents 
in broad outline, Of the five works, that of Goodspeed is the only one 
which strictly limits itself to special introduction to the several writings 
of the New Testament. Clogg, who lectures on New Testament subjects 
in the University of London, approximates the same result since his 
volume includes beyond the treatment of the individual books hardly 
twelve pages touching on the text and canon, The Lakes devote the 
opening section, comprising about two-thirds of the whole, to special 
introduction, concluding with a section on the general background of 
Christianity besides several helpful appendices. Cartledge, Professor at 
Columbia Theological Seminary, whose book is easily the briefest of all 
is also the most comprehensive. The opening section on general intro- 
duction, although less than fifty pages long, includes chapters on her- 
meneutics, text, canon, language and pagan religions. No explanation is 
offered for the omission of a discussion of Judaism which would have 
rounded out the survey of the general background. Approximately 120 
pages follow dealing with special introduction, and the work concludes 
with appendices on chronology, the miraculous and inspiration. Enslin, 
Professor at Crozer, allows his distinctive title to intimate his more 
ambitious purpose which he expresses in an Afterword as the aim ‘‘to put 
within one set of covers the material which it appears to me a student 
of the New Testament and of Christian beginnings needs to know”. 
Part I, about 140 pages long, treats ‘‘The Background” in a very elaborate 
and detailed fashion, not in proportion, I think, to the size of the book 
and particularly not to the length of Part II which under the heading 
“The Beginnings of the Gospel Story” surveys the vast field of New 
Testament history in about fifty pages. The same charge can hardly be 
leveled at Enslin’s treatment of special introduction for one half of his 
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large work is reserved for discussion of the origin of the literature. This 
work concludes with a discussion of certain aspects of the New Testament 
canon and with a splendid summary of the materials of textual criticism. 

The effort to survey these five works in one review invites a comparison 
with a view to determine the distinctiveness of each and to estimate 
their relative value. All but the Conservative Introduction of Cartledge 
agree in adopting a naturalistic approach to the New Testament and, 
consequently, we may expect to find a failure to reckon with its inspired 
and authoritative character. There remains among these four, nevertheless, 
a considerable diversity of spirit and inequality of value. Clogg appears 
to achieve the greatest objectivity and moderation whereas Enslin is 
easily the most dogmatic and radical. In between stand the Lakes and 
Goodspeed, the former manifesting more of the qualities of Clogg’s work 
than the latter. 

It is difficult to determine the theological position of Clogg with any 
great definiteness since his discussions for the most part are limited to 
historical considerations. He describes his own approach as “‘reverent’’; 
nevertheless, through his attitude towards the miraculous (p. 251) and 
other supernatural elements of the Bible (e. g., p. 87 and p. 101) he demon- 
strates that he belongs with the naturalists rather than with the super- 
naturalists. In spite of this fundamental defect the work of Clogg is 
exceedingly valuable because of its summaries of critical opinion which 
are admirable both for their comprehensiveness and for their succinct 
and lucid presentation. Although this writer has opinions of his own, 
and informs the reader of them, his interest does not lie in the direction 
of offering original solutions of the problems of criticism. At some points 
he offers an impressive defense of traditional positions. One of the most 
notable of these is his defense of the genuineness of Ephesians, and a 
sample of his argument on the question of the distinctiveness of the 
style of this letter is worth quoting. In answer to Moffatt’s contrast, 
“In Paul’s letters there is always something of the cascade; in Ephesians 
we have a slow, bright stream which brims its high banks”, Clogg replies: 


“But the first three chapters are almost a prayer: he is not here a 
spiritual father eager to correct his converts, nor is he a fiery combatant 
replying to attacks—he is contemplating the mystery of God’s 
purpose for the world, and his style befits his high mood of contem- 
plation. It is difficult to believe that an imitator could have produced 
a work so like the writings of Paul and yet so splendid and original; 
difficult to believe some other spiritual genius was to be found in the 
Church at this time whose mind was so like Paul’s and whose thought 
was so sublime”’ (p. 96). 
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On the other hand, Clogg often departs from traditional views, as, for 
example, with respect to James, Jude and II Peter. In the pastoral 
epistles he recognizes a Pauline element but refers the writings in their 
present form to a devoted disciple of Paul; he does not allow that the 
apostle John was strictly the author of the fourth gospel but suggests 
that he had a responsibility for it which is similar to that which Peter, 
according to early tradition, had for the gospel according to Mark. On 
the synoptic gospels he is inclined to follow Streeter’s four-document 
hypothesis very closely. 

Kirsopp Lake’s distinguished contributions to the field of special 
introduction, notably on the earlier epistles of Paul and on the Acts, as 
well as his other writings, arouse the expectation of a scholarly and 
informing work in this field. His wife, who collaborates with him in this 
volume, is Instructor in Biblical Literature in Brown University. Like 
Clogg’s work this Introduction is very useful for its survey of opinion. 
It also performs a splendid service by its inclusion of many references to 
pertinent literature and of a helpful bibliography. Another happy dis- 
tinction of this book is that it introduces the reader through its surveys 
of the contents of the several books to historical and theological problems, 
and thus provides oftentimes stimulating introductions to exegetical 
study, although the solutions offered, particularly of the more distinctly 
theological questions, rarely are impressive. At several points the authors 
do not come to a final decision; while presenting the case for some 
distinctly modern theory, and perhaps even expressing a preference for it, 
there is likely to be an admission that the case for the traditional position 
is strong’ enough to leave the matter in doubt or to require fresh study. 
Illustrations of this commendable tendency may be found in the discus- 
sions concerning Ephesians and I Peter. At other times, however, the 
views expressed are far from moderate. The old leaven of the Tiibingen 
School continues to work, it seems, especially in fostering a low view of 
Acts. Appeal is made to Paul in order to condemn the Acts. Luke is 
even thought to have confused the history of events centering about 
Paul's relation to Jerusalem to such an extent that he presents as two 
separate journeys to Jerusalem what was really only one (p. 81). 

On the synoptic question the Lakes are very lukewarm towards the 
approach of form-criticism and follow rather consistently the typical 
Liberal view with its relatively high estimate of Mark as representing the 
teaching of Peter. They do not, therefore, share the recen: tendency to 
discount the voice of the early tradition of Papias on the gospels, and 
they think it worthwhile to inquire as to the exact meaning of Papias. 
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In this connection it is startling to come upon the very extraordinary 
interpretation that, according to Papias, Mark ‘‘did not compile the 
logia (oracles) of the Lord...” (p. 23). The Greek text clearly intimates 
that it is Peter and not Mark who did not compile the oracles, and the 
continuous translation of the Papian text on p. 277 seems to imply the 
same view. The contrast implied is not between Mark as not having 
made such a compilation and Matthew who did, as the Lakes state (p. 24), 
but between Peter who did not compile the oracles and Mark who, with 
no composition of Peter to guide him, ‘‘wrote down accurately all that he 
remembered, not indeed, in order, of the things said or done by the Lord”. 
In other words, Ta Oyta evidently refer to the entire contents of the 
gospel of Mark, ‘“‘the things said or done by the Lord”’,' and the implica- 
tion is that Mark did compile the oracles of the Lord in the preparation 
of his gospel. This interpretation of ra NOyra, as opposed to that of the 
Lakes, receives confirmation from the title of Papias’ work, and makes 
good sense in the passage which is concerned with Matthew. At any 
rate, even if the above interpretation is not accepted in detail, it remains 
true that the construction of the Lakes is quite untenable. 

Goodspeed’s book is in an exceedingly readable form, evidently having 
in view the average reader rather than the student or theologian. This 
aim accounts for its relative unconcern with the survey and discussion of 
various views and for the comparatively few references to literature. 
Originality and caprice have often kept company before, and, as his 
translation of the New Testament and other writings indicate, Goodspeed 
does not mind espousing highly individual and fanciful interpretations. 
I would not suggest that this tendency pervades his work. On the synoptic 
gospels, for example, he, like the Lakes, holds essentially to the old Liberal 
view with its judgment that Mark’s gospel goes back essentially to Peter. 
On the other hand, he sets forth the rather unusual view that the oracles, 
which, according to Papias, Matthew composed, are best understood as 
an original oral gospel. This view is to be commended for its salutary 
recognition of the powerful influence which oral tradition must have had 
in the formation of the gospel tradition, a factor that has been most 
unfortunately neglected in the modern absorption with literary criticism. 
This is not to say that Goodspeed has established this view as the correct 
interpretation of the Papian passage. And I take it that he is on particu- 


*It is to be noted that the Lakes agree that ‘‘the oracles’’ may not be 
limited to ‘‘sayings’’ as opposed to ‘‘actions’’, but their interpretation of 
them as a collection of proof-texts or as ‘‘Q’’ has no support from the 
Papian contexts. 
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larly untenable ground in his further contention that this oral gospel was a 
collection of sayings of Jesus which did not affect the contents of the 
written gospel of Mark. It is a pure assumption that the isolated sayings 
of Jesus found in Paul, the Acts and later writers formed a part of the 
oral gospel. It is not at all necessary to maintain that the oral gospel 
which the apostles preached included all of the sayings of Jesus which 
the broader stream of tradition preserved; and the tradition which relates 
Mark’s gospel to Peter’s orai preaching and teaching, which Goodspeed 
himself accepts, does not leave room for an antithesis between the oral 
gospel and the written gospel. Accordingly, Goodspeed is far from having 
made out a plausible case for his Liberal contention that alongside of and 
prior to the gospel which set forth the history of Christ there was another 
“gospel” which set forth His teachings. 

Reference must be made to Goodspeed’s view of the origin of I Peter 
as an illustration of reconstruction on a grand scale. He thinks that 
I Peter was published by the church of Rome at the end of the first cen- 
tury, soon after the publication of its letter to the Corinthians (I Clement), 
and he describes the occasion as follows: 


‘“‘We may think of I Peter, therefore, as called forth by the demand 
of Hebrews that the church at Rome should be the teacher of the 
churches, and as concerned with the very real danger, created by the 
Revelation of John, that Christianity might degenerate into a religion 
of hate and Christians become a band of disloyal revolutionaries 
waiting for an opportunity to overthrow the empire”’ (pp. 268 f.). 


In support of this estimate of the Revelation Goodspeed cites only 
Rev. 18:6,20. It is true, of course, that the situation of the Christian 
church had changed from that which obtained when Paul wrote to the 
Romans and when Peter, according to the traditional view, wrote his 
first epistle. But it is very far-fetched to charge the Revelation with a 
bitter tone which engendered a spirit of hate. All that the passages cited 
teach is that the Christian church may rest in the assurance that God’s 
judgment will ultimately fall upon those who have been allied with the 
powers of evil against His people. Rev. 13:10 may be cited as showing 
that this book is very far from fomenting revolution against Rome. 
Another aspect of this reconstruction that requires brief attention concerns 
the implication that the Roman church sought to speak in the name of 
Peter. The question naturally arises why, if in writing to the Corinthians 
about this time, the Roman church did not speak in the name of Peter, 
she should have done so in this instance. Goodspeed’s answer is that the 
Roman church felt the need of appealing to the authority of Peter ‘‘to 
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combat an attitude that claimed the authority of the prophet John, the 
amanuensis of Christ himself’, and as the witness of Peter’s martyrdom 
and the custodian of his tomb it considered itself as in some sense his 
spokesman (p. 269). However, the testimony of I Clement should be a 
sufficient answer to this hypothesis, for it not only lacks all trace of a 
consciousness of the right to speak in Peter’s name but it also positively 
looks back upon the apostles, specifically including Peter, as unique 
representatives of Christ who belonged to a past generation and whose 
authority could be invoked only by appeal to their writings or example. 
If the Roman church could not distinguish between its own voice 
and that of Peter, it is a mystery why it did not canonize all of its 
publications. 

The characterization of Enslin’s work given above as easily the most 
dogmatic and radical of all these books needs further explanation. Perhaps 
it contains nothing more radical than Goodspeed’s interpretation of the 
occasion of I Peter, but Enslin’s radicalism is more pervasive. He has 
shed the remnants of the Liberal theology which still cling to Goodspeed 
and Lake, and marches across the field of criticism wearing the mantle of 
Wellhausen. Gone is the old interest in maintaining continuity between 
the history of Jesus and early Christianity. Enslin is prepared to state 
that within a score of years Christianity had become a Gentile cult and 
had taken on a totally different character (p. 147). But this view that 
Christianity was one of the many mystery religions of salvation fails to 
explain its distinctiveness; it fails to explain, it may be noted here, its 
radical intolerance, which Enslin admits was one of its marks (p. 200). 
In keeping with this radical approach we may expect that Enslin will 
manifest a low view of the records. He inveighs against the doctrine of 
inspiration but claims to hold to progressive revelation (p. 207); in this 
matter he is unfair to orthodox scholars who most certainly do regard 
revelation as progressive without denying its fundamental unity, and his 
own point of view fails of accurate description in view of the fact that 
his theological position excludes an acceptance of revelation in any realistic 
sense. He rejects the miracles as a matter of course. The narratives of 
‘the virgin birth are ‘‘pure legend’’ (p. 154); the story of the cursing of 
the fig tree in Mark is ‘‘a palpable legend” (p. 384); the incidents recorded 
in Matthew that are not in Mark are ‘palpably legendary”’ (p. 392). 
Enslin’s position of consistent naturalism is, of course, not rare, but his 
dogmatism is of a particularly irritating kind. A fair example is found in 
the following statement: “If anything is certain, it is that the stories of 
the miraculous feedings of the Five Thousand and of the Four Thousand 
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are doublets, that is, two independent versions of the same story...” 
(p. 385). The final result of this critical approach is a New Testament 
that stands far removed from the history which it claims to set forth. 
The traditional view of the authorship of most of the books is rejected, 
and apart from eight Pauline epistles which are accepted as genuine 
hardly any of the writings of the New Testament are dated before the 
end of the first century. The apostolic authorship of Matthew, the five 
Johannine writings, I] Thessalonians, Ephesians, the Pastorals, and I and 
II Peter is rejected; the connection of the author of Mark, whoever he 
may have been, with Peter is denied; the author of Luke-Acts is not 
allowed to have been a companion of Paul; the author of Jude is an 
unknown person who wrote between 100 and 160 A. D.; James is late and 
pseudepigraphical. 

That the work of Cartledge belongs in a class by itself appears from 
the fact that he is willing to characterize it as ‘conservative’, a term 
that is not in good repute among critical scholars generally. This term 
in itself does not, because of its relative character, have a very specific 
meaning, but the author clarifies that matter at once in his Preface by 
summing up the distinctive features of conservatism as ‘‘a belief in the 
deity of Jesus, in the miraculous, and in the inspiration of the Scriptures”’. 
It is clearly a great merit of this book that it so openly goes on 
record for the truth of evangelical Christianity, and seeks to show the 
implications of this belief against the position of the naturalistic critics. 
To the credit of the author must also be placed his acquaintance with 
the present state of criticism and his fairness and moderation in handling 
the arguments of his opponents. The brevity of the work is very unfortu- 
nate, however, for in many instances the discussion of dominant 
critical theories appears inadequate. The survey of the text is deficient 
in that it fails to include a discussion of the development of opinion with 
reference to the text of Westcott and Hort. The limits which the author 
imposed upon himself probably account for the failure to qualify the 
characterization of the later Syriac versions as all belonging to the Syrian 
family by noting the ‘‘western” influence in the Harclean Version, but it 
hardly excuses the description of the Vulgate as ‘‘a new translation” 
(p. 25). The treatment of the Canon is very sketchy and is wanting in 
respect to the exposition of fundamental principles. The writer is on 
solid ground, in the opinion of the reviewer, when he asserts that “the 
ultimate test of canonicity is inspiration’? (p. 35) as in his recognition of 
the factor of divine providence (pp. 41 f.). But can he defend the propo- 


? The reviewer would himself prefer to say ‘‘ground” rather than ‘“‘test’”’. 
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sitions that Mark and Luke-Acts ‘‘had apostolic authority back of them, 
such as Peter’s and Paul’s” (p. 35) and that Hebrews “‘may well be said to 
carry Pauline authority with it” (p. 127)? 

The most serious criticism which I feel compelled to make is that 
Cartledge, a conservative Presbyterian, fails to reckon consistently with 
his distinctive starting-point, and so fails to come to grips at many 
points with the opponents of his conservative position. This failure appears 
notably in his discussion of the synoptic question where he apparently 
accepts substantially the documentary hypothesis of Streeter. There are 
elements of this view that may very well be defended by an exponent of 
conservatism without compromise of his principles but there are implica- 
tions with respect to the authors of Matthew and Luke that represent a 
serious challenge to one who accepts their inspiration. Cartledge indeed 
states that his conclusions as to the sources do not affect their inspiration 
because his study has sought to understand the human workings alone 
(p. 65). The fact remains, however, that it is impossible to avoid a constant 
reckoning with their inspired and authoritative character, and the critical 
view which maintains that Matthew and Luke manipulated their sources 
in the interest of presenting their own theological and historical perspec- 
tives presents a serious problem. If Cartledge should reply that his 
acceptance of the documentary hypothesis does not involve such low 
views of the authors, I should say that it is incumbent upon him to 
distinguish his position as a conservative from the common critical theory. 

Another example of a failure to observe the implications of the accept- 
ance of inspiration for the study of the Bible is found in the opening 
chapter which is devoted to ‘‘Principles of Interpretation’. The reviewer 
is in agreement with practically all that is presented there, but again the 
criticism is that general principles are not related to the distinctiveness 
of the subject matter with which the Biblical interpreter deals. To affirm 
that the basic principle of interpretation is that every writing must be 
interpreted in the light of its context is splendid, and there can be no 
quarrel with the affirmation that exegesis must be grammatico-historical 
(p. 14), but it is imperative to recognize that the Biblical context and 
Biblical history, if the Bible is the inspired Word of God, are such as to 
demand a reckoning with the divine character of the Bible at every point. 
Only the coriservative accepts the principle that the Bible is the infallible 
interpreter of itself, and the conservative ceases to be a conservative the 
moment that he ignores this principle. 

If the present writer is not mistaken, an important reason for the 
weakness that has been touched upon in the preceding two paragraphs is 
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that Cartledge does not appear to have come to a clear-cut view of 
inspiration. In his discussion of inspiration at the end of the book, he 
apparently describes his view as “‘a high view’ but hesitates to employ 
the terms “plenary” and “verbal’’ and is particularly reserved on the 
subject of inerrancy, evidently allowing the term “‘conservative”’ to describe 
many shades of opinion. Uncertainty on this matter may very well 
account for the failure to carry through the implications of inspiration 
more consistently. Is it not because the Westminster Confession does not 
hesitate to affirm that the Scripture ‘‘ought to be believed”, to characterize 
it as “infallible truth’, and to speak of the ‘‘consent of all the parts” 
and of its “perfection” that it also can enunciate the principle that the 
Scripture is its own infallible interpreter? 


The publication of the several introductions which have been passed in 
review raises the question whether this type of theological literature is 
widely read. In spite of the evident willingness of publishers to sponsor 
works of this kind, I take it that even ministers do not often concern 
themselves with their perusal. The theological student in the seminary 
may have been attracted by this approach to the Bible, but once out in a 
demanding pastorate he is likely to limit his serious reading to exegetical 
or theological works, and the study of the origins of the Biblical writings 
may appear to retain little more than an academic interest. If an explana- 
tion for this lack of interest is sought, the proferred answer may be that 
the minister is concerned with the contents of the Scriptures rather than 
with their origin. But is this not a false and harmful antithesis? One 
might well expect depreciation of historical studies on the part of those 
who hold negative views with respect to Christianity and the Bible. 
For the modern reconstructions of Christianity, whether pragmatic or 
ideological in their fundamental approach, dispense with the historical 
foundations as non-essential or burdensome or even antithetical to true 
religion. In spite of this characteristic indifference to history, it remains 
true that the modernist critic often displays a certain zeal for historical 
investigation, concerned as he commonly is to invoke the authority of 
Jesus for his point of view and being compelled by his modernization of 
Jesus to rework drastically the Biblical story of the foundation and early 
progress of Christianity. The orthodox student of the Bible can hardly 
afford to lag behind the negative critic in his zeal for the study of origins; 
in truth, his belief that the validity of Christianity is inextricably bound 
up with the truth of the record of the life, death and resurrection of Christ, 
should provide his zeal with greater urgency. The orthodox Christian’s 
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very view of the meaning of history leaves no room for depreciation of 
the study of history. As a matter of course he will be concerned to defend 
the Christian view of history and the facts of the history of revelation 
and redemption against modern unbelief. Moreover, exactly because of 
his broad historical perspective, sub specie aeternitatis, he will not be 
satisfied with an atomistic approach to the study of the contents of the 
Bible. He will insist upon the study of a text not only in its immediate 
context but also in the larger context of Biblical history. Only in this 
fashion can the Protestant exegete be true to his fundamental hermeneu- 
tical principle that the infallible rule of interpretation of Scripture is the 
Scripture itself.3 Is it not obvious, therefore, that the true exegete must 
concern himself with Introduction which seeks to establish the distinctive 
setting of each book in the larger development? Introduction is ancillary 
to exegesis, and in the interest of a return to and progress in sound inter- 
pretation, a revival of zeal for historical investigation would be a great 
boon. 
N. B. STONEHOUSE 


Westminster Theological Seminary, Philadelphia. 


S. W. Carruthers: The Westminster Confession of Faith. Manchester: 
R. Aikman & Son. 1937. 157. 12/6. 


The above volume was published early in 1937. This review, therefore, 
may be somewhat belated. It is not too late, however, to bring the work 
to the attention of our readers. For it is a work rather unique in character 
and lasting in value. Every student of the Westminster Confession of 
Faith ought either to possess a copy of it or have access to it. 

It contains an account of the preparation and printing of the seven 
leading editions of the Confession. An invaluable critical text of the 


3 Because the student of Introduction is concerned also with the broader 
field of history which provides the background of Biblical history, and in 
particular appeals to tradition in connection with his investigation of the 
origin of the New Testament writings, it might appear that he compromises 
or obscures the principle which assigns a unique place to the appeal to 
the Scriptures. Two extremes must be avoided: on the one hand, the 
wide-spread tendency among radicals to discount the witness of tradition 
in favor of an exclusive reliance upon internal evidence, and, on the 
other hand, the failure to carry through consistently the Protestant 
principle which subordinates tradition to Scripture. 
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Confession with notes thereon is appended. It is perhaps the latter — the 
critical text with notes — that makes the volume uniquely serviceable to 
the student. ‘‘In the course of time”, the author says, “‘nearly two hundred 
and fifty errors had crept into the modern editions of the Confession, 
some of them of considerable importance, others trifling” (p. 5). A large 
proportion of these errors had been corrected by the author’s father, 
William Carruthers. But the son has improved the work of his father. 
“It has been my endeavour”, he says, “to produce a good critical text, 
and in the notes to point out how the careful and balanced theological 
thought of the Westminster Divines has been obscured, or indeed in 
some cases destroyed, by the corruption of the text’’ (pp. 5f.). One fact 
that has served to equip him for such a task is that he is “the fortunate 
owner of a unique set of the first eleven printings’ (p. 5). 

Of great interest are the facsimiles given (pp. 47-68) of the title-pages 
and also of pages of print of the first seven editions. 

It will be remembered by those conversant with the history of the 
Westminster Assembly that the first edition contained only the first 
nineteen chapters of the Confession. It was on September 25th, 1646, 
that the first nineteen chapters were sent by the Assembly to the House 
of Commons. The printing of these chapters was the result of an order 
given by the House in October, 1646 that “five hundred copies of the 
Confession of Faith be forthwith printed for the service of the Houses”’. 

It was on December 4th, 1646 that the completed Confession was 
presented to the House of Commons. On December 10th an order was 
brought from the House to the Assembly for the printing of six hundred 
copies of the Confession for the use of the members of both Houses and 
of the Assembly of Divines. The result of this order w>s the second 
edition. It contained the whole Confession. Carruthers credits B. B. 
Warfield with having given conclusive reason for its having been actually 
issued in December, 1646 (p. 18). 

These two editions, the first and second, both issued towards the close 
of 1646 were without the proof-texts. It was on April 29th, 1647, after 
repeated instructions from the House to that effect, that the proof-texts 
for the Confession were submitted to the Commons. The House of 
Commons instructed that six hundred copies of the Confession with 
proofs be printed only for the use of members of both Houses and of the 
Assembly. This is edition three. These three first editions were printed 
for the Company of Stationers. 

Edition four takes us to Scotland, being the edition printed for the use 
of the members of the General Assembly of the Church of Scotland. 
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The title-page reads, ‘‘Printed at London: and re-printed at Edinburgh by 
Evan Tyler, Printer to the Kings Most Excellent Majestie. 1647.” (p. 53). 
Carruthers informs us that it was limited to three hundred copies. He 
observes ‘‘that there are three distinct printings of this strictly limited 
edition” (p. 28), but confesses that he has ‘‘been unable to obtain any 
light as to the cause of this puzzling phenomenon of the three printings” 
(p. 29). 

Edition five was the first prepared for sale to the public. It is stated 
on the title-page to have been “printed at London; and re-printed at 
Edinburgh by Evan Tyler, Printer to the Kings Most Excellent Majestie. 
1647” (p. 60). There is reason to believe, says Carruthers, that the book 
sold well, and had soon to be reprinted (p. 31). Investigation of the 
typography discloses that there were three printings. 

In this edition there had crept in seventeen errors in the Scripture refer- 
ences (p. 33), and there are in the text eight instances where the compositor 
blundered. Some changes in the list of the books of the Bible must have 
been deliberate (p. 32). 

Edition six was printed in London by Robert Bostock and dated 1648. 
It was the first edition placed on sale in England. 

The relations of editions five and six are of interest, because they are 
“‘shewn to have been mainly from identical type. Were both editions 
printed in London, and copies of the first one sent to Edinburgh; or 
were both editions printed in Edinburgh, and copies of the second one 
sent to London? The probabilities”, he says, ‘‘are all for the latter”’ (p. 41). 

Edition seven is dated June 27, 1648. It is entitled, ‘‘Articles of Chris- 
tian Religion, approved and passed by both Houses of Parliament’ and 
was printed at London (p. 67). Though Warfield says that it is an edition 
“entirely without significance to the adherents of the Confession”, 
Carruthers thinks that it is ‘‘an authoritative edition, comparable to the 
others issued under Parliamentary authority; and it is certainly an impor- 
tant historical monument to the complete irreconcilableness of Presby- 
terianism and Erastianism” (p. 45). The entire chapters on Church 
Censures and on Synods and Councils were struck out; part of the chapter 
on Marriage was left out; alterations were made in the chapters on Liberty 
of Conscience and on the Civil Magistrate (pp. 45 f.). 

The discrepancy between Carruthers’ numbering of the first seven 
editions and that of Warfield is explained on page 44. 

On pages 71-73 Carruthers gives a list of the editions collated. It 
contains, he believes, ‘‘at least an example of every group necessary to 
elucidate adequately the textual history of the Confession” (p. 71). He 
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gives also a “‘brief account of the textual value of these editions, and of 
their dependence on one another’’ (id). On page 86 there is a genealogical 
table of the various editions dealt with. What he regards as the most 
surprising result of this collation is his estimate of Dunlop’s edition, the 
edition printed in Edinburgh in 1719 by James Watson. To Warfield 
Carruthers accords the highest of tribute, but in this particular his 
researches have led him to reject Warfield’s estimate of Dunlop’s edition, 
as also even that of his father, William Carruthers. In Warfield’s judg- 
ment Dunlop’s edition ‘‘certainly reached the high water mark yet attained 
in the critical editing”’, “...and has ever since ranked as the standard 
edition’’ (p. 77). William Carruthers says, “These beautifully printed 
and critically edited volumes are the most accurate editions of the docu- 
ments that have been published” (p. 78). 

“‘Now what are the facts?’’, the author asks. Of sixty errors in the 
text existing before his time Dunlop corrected nine. Among the fifty-one 
remaining are not a few important ones. He actually introduced fifty-two 
new errors. Only four of these affect the words, but of these one has 
radically altered the meaning and two are arbitrary changes without any 
discoverable excuse. As to punctuation no principle or system is apparent. 
“It is unmistakeably evident, moreover’, he concludes, ‘‘that he had no 
eye whatever for the logical balance of propositions in the sections, which, 
as we shall see, forms a great feature of the carefully considered punctua- 
tion of the Assembly” (pp. 78 f.). 

In striking contrast to Dunlop’s edition, in Carruthers’ judgment, is 
the 1725 edition of Lumisden and Robertson, undertaken by the Reformed 
Presbyterian Church of Scotland. ‘‘The collation of this edition demon- 
strates that it was the work of a very thorough editor, who can hardly 
have failed to discover the unreliability of Dunlop’s pretensions to 
accuracy”’ (p. 80). 

Of his father’s edition (first issued in 1883) he says, “It is a genuinely 
critical edition, being correct in about five-sixths of the points which 
seemed to me to require attention. Indeed as regards text and references 
it is almost perfect. As regards punctuation, it is much nearer the 
Assembly’s method than any other edition” (p. 83). 

A review of this length could not possibly inform the reader of the 
significance of the changes both in text and punctuation which Carruthers’ 
critical text and notes disclose. Only a perusal of the volume will reward 
the reader with the interest and, in many cases, appreciation of the great 
importance of these. One instance of corruption in the text of the Con- 
fession must however be noted. It is that in Chapter XX, Section 2. 
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The double error in this section is, as Carruthers says, ‘‘the most impor- 
tant in the whole Confession” (p. 127). “It was Dunlop who introduced 
both of these changes, and his influence seems to have been strong 
enough to secure the adoption of his corrupt text by the Reformed 
Presbyterian editor, usually so accurate’”’ (p. 128). 

What are these errors? The corrupted text runs as follows. ‘God 
alone is Lord of the conscience, and hath left it free from the doctrines 
and commandments of men which are in anything contrary to His Word, 
or beside it, in matters of faith or worship’. The corrected text reads, 
“God alone is Lord of the conscience, and hath left it free from the doc- 
trines and commandments of men, which are in anything contrary to 
His Word; or beside it, if matters of faith or worship.”” The two differences 
in the latter are the semi-colon after ‘His Word” and “‘if”’ instead of ‘‘in"’ 
at the beginning of the last clause. The difference in meaning is, of course, 
far-reaching. 

No doubt others, like the present writer, have been non-plussed by 
the terms of this section before becoming acquainted with the correct 
text. In the corrupted text the question arises: why did the Divines 
limit this principle of freedom of conscience from the doctrines and com- 
mandments of men, which are in anything contrary to God’s Word, to the 
spheres of faith and worship? Is it not true that this freedom is granted 
in every sphere of life and in every relation? Of course it is. That is the 
necessary expression of the principle that “‘God alone is Lord of the 
conscience’. Why did not the Divines then universalise it? 

The corrected text clears all difficulty. The import of the correct 
reading should be apparent. The conscience is free from the doctrines 
and commandments of men which are in anything contrary to God's 
Word in every sphere, at all times. There is no restriction or limitation. 
It is an absolute universal. The conscience is ever bound to God’s obedi- 
ence; it is never bound to go contrary to His Word. 

But in addition to this category of “contrary to His Word”’ there is 
another category, namely, “‘beside the Word”. That is to say, of ‘things 
not stated in the Word nor by good and necessary consequence deducible 
from it’. They are neither commanded nor forbidden in the Word. 
That is what the Confession means by the phrase ‘‘or beside it”. The 
meaning of the semi-colon after ‘‘His Word” and the words following, 
“or beside it, if matters of faith or worship” simply is, that in matters 
of faith or worship the conscience is not only free from what is ‘‘contrary” 
to the Word, but also from what is ‘‘beside’”’ it. Nothing binds in the 
spheres of faith and worship but that which is revealed or commanded in 
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the Word. And therefore nothing is binding in faith or worship but that 
which, in the words of Chapter 1, is “either expressly set down in Scrip- 
ture, or by good and necessary consequence may be deduced from Scrip- 
ture”. 


The Church lies under a great debt to Dr. Carruthers for the pains- 
taking and diligent labour that has given us this book. The present 
writer does not have sufficient technical knowledge to test all of Dr. 
Carruthers’ conclusions, but he has sufficient appreciation to bespeak for 
this work profound and widespread gratitude to its scholarly author. 


One typographical error in the printing of the text of the Confession 
is rather noticeable. It is in Chapter XIX, Section VI, in the first clause, 
the omission of “‘be”’ (p. 125). 


JoHN Murray 


Westminster Theological Seminary, Philadelphia. 


Archibald Allen Bowman: Studies in the Philosophy of Religion. Edited 
with a memorial introduction by Norman Kemp Smith. London and 
New York: Macmillan. 1938. Two vols. xlviii, 423; xiii, 438. $10.50. 


In his memorial introduction to the book under discussion Professor 
Norman Kemp Smith quotes from a letter written to him by his friend 
Professor Bowman to the effect that the book before us was meant to be 
the author’s philosophical credo. A worthy philosophical credo it is and 
of a truly great man, whose early death is a great loss to the progress of 
philosophical thought. Professor Bowman was a specialist in the field of 
Logic and Metaphysics but he read widely in other fields. In the book 
before us we have the fruits of comprehensive reading and deep thought 
in the broad field of the philosophy of religion. 

In the first two chapters of the first volume Bowman deals with the 
questions of starting-point and method. Our task, says Bowman, is to 
inquire as to the concept and the value of religion. First we look for its 
concept. How are we to find it? Can we find it by merely looking at the 
historical religions in order to see what they have in common? The answer 
must be in the negative. Religion is not merely ‘‘a class name for all 
religions and for whatever else may be brought under the term” (I, p. 7). 
Religion has in ‘t an ideal element. We cannot learn of this ideal element 
by simply observing religious phenomena. The study of religion involves, 
therefore, a study of the nature of reality. In a study of reality our start- 
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ing-point will have to seem arbitrary to an extent. We cannot escape 
this. Least of all could we escape this if we should confine ourselves 
“to the positive methods of history and anthropology” (I, p. 41). ‘‘What 
matters is not so much how or where we begin, but whether, once we 
have brought our inquiry to an end, it will be found that the resulting 
concept of religion is such as, all things considered, we had a right to 
expect” (I, p. 42). 

It appears then that it is no easy matter to find the concept of religion. 
We are not simply to amass facts but also to evaluate them. We are to 
judge which facts that present themselves as religious are, and which 
are not, relevant (I, p. 44). We must know how to use the evidence. 
We shall be compelled to make distinctions. We must do this by seeking 
significant contrasts (I, p. 32). ‘The crucial question, therefore, seems to 
be not only what the facts are, but what we are to make of them once 
they are known’”’ (I, p. 47). 

This brings us to the question of the criterion by which we are to judge 
matters of religion. Can we find in the ‘‘primitive as such”’ a reliable 
criterion by which to estimate what is truly religious (I, p. 44)? To what 
extent are chronological considerations to be adduced at all (I, p. 46)? 
Does history as such furnish us with a standard by which to judge of 
the true and the false? To such questions as these Bowman makes reply 
in the following words: 


“The criterion will be neither correspondence — that point-to-point 
relationship which here more than elsewhere is devoid of meaning — 
nor mere workability nor any narrowly logical coherence. Yet in a 
sense it will be all of these. It will be coherence, if by that we mean, 
not any sort of principle binding things together into a systematic 
whole, but rather the power of all things, by throwing light upon 
one another, to reveal the true character of each. And it will be 
workability, if religion can be shown to tell us not only what things 
can be done but what things it is worth trying to do — more particu- 
larly if it can tell us by what changes in the fundamental assumptions 
the impossible becomes possible. Lastly it will be correspondence if its 
ideal postulates have their realizable counterparts — not their images 
and copies — in the actualities of experience’ (I, pp. 42 f.). 


With the obligation upon him to sift the “facts”, and with the general 
criterion of coherence, workability and correspondence in his hand, 
Bowman proceeds to discuss the various methods that have been used in 
the study of religion. He speaks of three such methods. There is, first, 
the rationalistic method of the eighteenth century. There is, second, the 
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historical or comparative method. There is, third, the anthropological 
method. 

Bowman subjects the eighteenth century method to a severe criticism. 
The eighteenth century method, he says, has failed to observe the differ- 
ence between ‘‘Truth of Concepts” and ‘Truth of Propositions” (I, p. 57). 
For the eighteenth century method, truth and falsehood appear in the 
form of logical disjunctives; truth is absolutely true and falsehood is 
absolutely false (I, p. 69). No doubt Bowman had this propositional 
form of the contrast between truth and error in mind when he spoke, 
as we have noted in the quotation given above, of a criterion of narrowly 
logical coherence. 

Over against this criterion of a narrowly logical coherence, this propo- 
sitional conception of the relation of truth and falsehood, Bowman 
places his criterion of a wider coherence, his notion of truth as a matter 
of adequacy of concept. When we deal with the question of the adequacy 
of a concept we may still state our questions in propositional form but 
our whole emphasis then rests upon the meaning of the predicate. We can 
no longer say that Napoleon is either virtuous or not virtuous. ‘““Thus it may 
not be possible with truth to assert of Napoleon either that he is virtuous 
or that he is not. The case is much more complicated. Both propositions 
may be true at once or both may be false; and in a sense it may be the 
case that both propositions are true and yet that neither is true” 
(I, pp. 70f.). It is in this manner that Bowman hopes to do justice to 
the fact that Napoleon may have some good in him while yet he may 
not be a paragon of virtue. And thus religion may be a true religion 
even though its doctrinal statement is deficient or ‘‘not altogether true”’ 
(I, p. 74). It is thus also that he hopes to do justice to those religions 
that have something of truth in them though they are largely false. It is 
thus, in short, that Bowman hopes to pay true tribute to a religion that 
is genuinely unique and at the same time universal (I, p. 82). 

The historical method, says Bowman, is more profitable than the 
eighteenth century method inasmuch as it allows for growth in religion. 
On the other hand the historical method in itself is uncritical. It does 
not take cognizance of the fact that history as such “‘contains no principles 
of judgment”’ (I, p. 83). A true anthropological method will be truly 
historical but it will turn historical study to a philosophical account. 
It will know “how to utilize the evidence” (I, p. 87). 

This anthropological method, therefore, is truly critical. It seeks for 
the conditions of actual existence (I, p. 89). The chief of these conditions 
we soon find to be the existence of ‘“‘what we call selves — highly inte- 
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grated, self-identical wholes, which we have not begun to explain when 
we have enumerated the conditions of their physical existence” (I, p. 91). 
Developing this argument Bowman finds personality to be not only the 
“transcendental condition of the validity of moral distinctions’? but also 
of religious distinctions (I, pp. 92 f.). ‘‘Among the principles determining 
the use of anthropological material must therefore be placed a constant 
consideration of the question how far any individual religion or any set 
of religious usages or beliefs is fitted, in a theoretical and practical way, 
to enhance the personalist interpretation of life” (I, p. 93). 


Bowman is quite correct in saying that ‘‘we have here a highly signifi- 
cant principle of discrimination” (I, p. 93). From this point on we can 
to a large extent anticipate the general conclusions to which the author 
will come. There is placed before us a truly amazing wealth of material. 
This material is handled with a master’s hand. The sweep of the argument 
is truly grand. Yet for all our admiration it remains true that the general 
conclusion about the nature of religion is disappointing. Bowman comes 
to a highly refined type of personalistic philosophy but he falls short of a 
truly Christian conception of religion. 

The reason for Bowman's failure to reach a Christian conception of 
religion lies, we believe, in the fact that for him God comes in at the 
conclusion rather than at the beginning of the argument. In presenting 
a truly Christian position we must think of God as the presupposition of 
the possibility of investigation. Facts are what they are by virtue of the 
existence of God. More specifically facts are what they are by virtue of 
the free disposition of them by the will of God. They were brought into 
existence by the free creative activity of God. They are sustained by the 
free Providence of God. They serve the purpose God wishes them to 
serve. It is the self-coherent God who must give coherence to the facts 
with which we, human beings, have to do. 

Bowman speaks of coherence as a test of the truly religious. He rejects 
a narrowly logical type of coherence. We can only rejoice in that. Man’s 
powers of logical comprehension cannot well be the test of reality and 
truth. But what of Bowman's own principle of coherence? That principle 
no less than the one we have seen him reject is based upon the assumption 
that God is but one factor among many which must, by throwing light 
upon one another, reveal the true character of each. Bowman is very 
specific in his rejection of the creation idea as we have spoken of it. He 
speaks of God's relation to the universe as being that of Creator (II, 
pp. 424f.). He is anxious to avoid the identification of bare possibility 
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with being. Yet he is very insistent that the facts of the physical universe 
operate independently of the plan of God. For him mechanism is simply 
a fact of nature (I, p. 52). Modern science shows nature as operating in 
accord with a system of laws. This should logically lead us to think of 
nature, says Bowman, as being autonomous (II, p. 390). Thus it appears 
that an independently existing nature is one of the facts that must throw 
light upon the nature of God. It is, according to Bowman, no doubt true 
that God as another factor is to throw light upon the meaning of nature. 
But even so God and the universe are correlatives of one another. For 
the physical scientist then, if we are to follow Bowman, God would be 
no more than a limiting ideal of rationality (II, p. 413). 

If we should accept this position of Bowman for our own would we 
then have coherence in our experience? It does not seem so. For our 
notion of coherence Bowman, after all, throws us upon the mercy of the 
“bad infinite’. Experience is not only seen to stretch out far beyond the 
reach of our logical categories but it is evident that these logical categories 
themselves have no foundation. There is from the outset of Bowman's 
argument an unwarranted separation of fact and interpretation of fact. 

As the point of coherence is of basic importance to Bowman we shall 
restate our criticism by pointing out that the strictures our author makes 
upon the method of the eighteenth century may, mutatis mutandis, be 
made upon his own method. The eighteenth century method, says 
Bowman, was a method based upon a false propositional logic which took 
no notice of the specific differences of things. For this method ail that 
mattered was the quantity and the quality of the proposition. For this 
method, too, truth is a matter of the copula rather than of the predicate. 
Speaking of this eighteenth century method Bowman says: 


“The logic of the method is a strictly practical logic. We begin by 
assuming an attitude of neutrality. No religion, no doctrine shall 
claim more than another. Each, so to speak, shall stand for one. 
Now when doctrines differ, there will be some that are mutually 
inconsistent and some that are not obviously so. Confining ourselves 
to the former, we see that if one is selected as true, the others must 
be considered false. But having regard to our principle of neutrality, 
we are not permitted any such selection. The only practical way to 
avoid impossible choices is therefore by rejecting, not the individual 
propositions in question, but the cases in which such incompatible 
propositions occur. 

“Coming now to doctrines which differ but are not obviously in- 
compatible, a somewhat similar argument will apply. There are three 
possibilities. Either (1) all may be true, or (2) all may be false, or 
(3) some may be false and some true. But so long as we preserve 
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our attitude of strict neutrality, there is no reason why we should 
decide either in favour of or against any one of the threecontingencies”’ 
(I, p. 77). 


Bowman tells us on the basis of the criticism made that the eighteenth 
century method may be described as a “‘pragmatism of negations” (I, p. 78). 
The point he stresses is that it is impossible really to distinguish between 
better and worse by the method criticised. It is this criticism that we 
wish to apply to Bowman’s own method. He too, in the last analysis, 
starts with absolute neutrality. His final appeal is to an experience that 
is open to all. For him too all religions really have equal standing. It is, 
_ therefore, on the one hand, impossible for him to reach the position where 
anything can really be called true. So far from all things throwing light 
upon one another in order to reveal the true character of each, all things 
are in darkness still. The highest position one can reach with a non- 
Christian methodology is still no more than a ‘‘pragmatism of negations’. 

The second aspect of the criterion employed by Bowman in his study 
of religion is workability. By this he does not wish us to think of a narrow 
pragmatism as, in the question of coherence, he did not wish us to think 
of a narrowly logical coherence. He wants the supernatural to help the 
natural. He wants the ideal to become the real; he wants values to become 
facts. 

Here, too, we can but admire the fact that Bowman seeks for that which 
is high and noble. He has a good deal to say about our right to believe 
in a personal God. The heart of his argument for our right to believe 
in a personal God lies in his analysis of human personality. Human 
personality, he reasons, needs other persons for its significant existence. 
Yet other finite persons do oot furnish an adequate environment for 
human personality. Reality would be an ultimate enigma but for the 
existence of a personal God (II, pp. 398 f.). 

Is there anything to which we must object in this mode of reasoning? 
We must, however unwillingly, object that the meaning of these words is 
colored by the fact already mentioned that for Bowman God is at most 
a correlative to the universe. It is not possible to frame a valid argument 
for the existence of God from the personality of man unless one also 
frames an argument, or rather the same argument, for the existence of 
God from the universe which surrounds man. If mechanism is a fact of 
nature, as Bowman says it is, human personality will be, in part at least, 
determined by that fact. God can then, at best, be one among other 
factors in the determination of human personality. 
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We are not surprised then to find that for Bowman man is necessary 
for God as God is necessary for man. Says he: “It would seem to be a 
postulate of the Christian standpoint that the existence of finite human 
selves, so far from being the root of all evil, is a divine necessity. Man, 
with all his limitations, is necessary to God” (II, pp. 333 f.). Nor need 
we depend upon the very words by which this is affirmed; it is implied 
in the method of investigation used. For Bowman man is sufficient to 
himself in the interpretation of large areas of existence and in large areas 
of his moral endeavor. The God whom such a man may find it necessary 
to discover is not a God who needs to do much for him. Man, in that 
case, needs at most a finite God. Granted such a God has been found 
He cannot do many mighty works for man. He cannot make the ‘‘im- 
possible’ to become possible. The God whom Bowman seems to want 
but for whom he makes no provision in his discussion is the God of the 
Christian faith. That God is the Creator of the universe. That God is 
the true, because the only final, environment for the personality of man. 
Bowman finds the modern conception of impersonal nature to be necessary 
for a true appreciation of the personal God. To this we should reply by 
saying that man’s environment in the way of trees and rocks and oceans 
is, to be sure, impersonal in the immediate sense of the term but in it 
and through it we are always dealing with God. We are to do all that 
we do to the glory of God. In the final resort all of life must be religious, 
if any of it is to be religious. It is only thus that the finite personality 
has unity for itself; it is only thus that our religion really works. We 
must hold that Bowman’s religion, however exalted its form of statement 
in comparison with crass naturalisms of various sorts, nevertheless does 
not really work. 

The third aspect of the criterion by which Bowman seeks to establish 
the true nature of religion is correspondence. The ideal postulates of 
religion are to have their realizable counterparts in the actualities of 
experience. 

There is a constant emphasis in Bowman’s book upon the contention 
that experience is our final guide. Again he desires that we should have 
no narrow view of experience. He does not require that men be able to 
speak fully and intelligibly of their experience of contact with a personal 
God in order to be called truly religious. On the contrary he affirms or 
assumes that what we speak of when we speak of God must be within 
the reach of all human beings. Bowman speaks of the “introverted view 
of life’. It is that view of life which does not stop short at the phenomenal 
aspect of existence but reads in the phenomenal the spiritual meaning 
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which the phenomenal is calculated to convey (II, pp. 329f.). Bowman 
says: 

“‘Assuredly we do not rest our claim to selfhood exclusively upon 
the phenomenal aspect of nature. And if we do not, we tacitly ac- 
knowledge an extra-phenomenal range of experience. It is upon this, 
in the last resort, that our knowledge of what it is to exist and to be 
a self depends; and once this is granted, the world of phenomena is 
seen to acquire a new significance and a new function in the economy 
of human life. It becomes, as I have said, a phenomenal equivalent — 
a vast system of signs directing us about the world in our numberless . 
contacts with other selves, but in itself unable to unlock the secret 
door that leads to the inner nature and the inner experience of any 
self whatever” (II, pp. 308 f.). 


The “introverted view of life’’ as thus spoken of should be carefully dis- 
tinguished from the Christian concept of regeneration. Bowman cannot 
accept the Christian conception of regeneration if he is to remain true to 
his principle of interpretation. That principle works from the bottom to 
the top whereas the idea of regeneration implies God’s activity in regen- 
eration as a gift of grace to man. Regeneration in the Christian sense of 
the term would be for Bowman a violation of his principle that general 
human experience must be able to judge of the validity of that which 
comes to it by the help of that which it already knows. 

In all this Bowman is perfectly consistent. For him coherence, work- 
ability and correspondence are based upon the assumption that the 
natural man is normal. He makes no difference between the experience 
of the natural and the experience of the regenerated man. To be sure, 
he speaks of the once-born and the twice-born as this has been done in 
modern psychology-of-religion literature. But the twice-born are not 
differentiated from the once-born by anything but the fact that they 
have the ‘‘introverted view of life’’ spoken of above. 

It is difficult to accord too high a tribute to the book of Bowman as a 
piece of philosophical writing. We are very appreciative of the high 
conception of religion he sets forth and defends. Yet the highest con- 
ception of religion, as long as it does not presuppose the existence of God 
as Creator and Sustainer of the universe to Whom, now that man has 
sinned, no one can come except by grace, falls ‘short of the glory of God 
and must in the last analysis be classed with the naturalisms of which it 
has given such valuable criticism. 


C. Van TIL 


Westminster Theological Seminary, Philadelphia. 
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M. M. Knappen: Tudor Puritanism, A Chapter in the History of Idealism. 
Chicago: University of Chicago Press. 1939. xii, 555. $4.00. 


Although the reviewer is a native of New England and has New England 
blood in his veins that runs back in that part of the world to the first 
half of the seventeenth century, he has usually found that books on 
Puritanism are inexpressibly boring. There are exceptions, such as the 
writings of Perry Miller, but too often the statement holds; and recent 
months have offered on the new book shelves a sadly large number of 
invitations to ennui. 

The preface apart, Dr. Knappen’s noble volume threatened for a few 
pages to fall into the same class, but the outlook soon began to brighten 
and, in due course, became in places truly brilliant. But serious historical 
studies are not written for purposes of entertainment, someone objects, 
and objects rightly. Yet it is also true that few histories have been’ruined 
merely because they have been interesting; those that are ruined in this 
connection meet that fate because their authors sacrifice accuracy to 
entertainment. There is nothing of that here. Rather Dr. Knappen’s 
work is now perhaps the study of English Puritanism in its earlier phases. 
Upon the facts here presented, future study will build. That is not to 
say that every statement in the book is indubitably true. But full of 
facts the book is, and if an interpretation seems a little awry here and a 
little far-fetched there, it is not due to lack of good-will and sincerity on 
the part of the author. 

Dr. Knappen, however, comes to his task equipped with far more than 
good-will and sincerity, qualities which, necessary though they be, do not 
take one very far in the pursuit of history. He has a long background of 
acquaintance with the evangelical tradition in Christianity, supplemented 
by a number of years of study, after completing his initial training in 
arts, at Oxford, Princeton and Ithaca. The researches the results of 
which are embodied in this volume have been carried on over a long 
period of years, both in this country and in Europe. The careful attention 
to unworked or little-noticed manuscript material is something for which 
we can be particularly grateful to the author. 

The preface to this volume deserves particular attention for in it 
Knappen states the thesis that Puritanism has very close ties with medi- 
eval thought in several fields and that in its early phase it is properly 
described as semi-medieval. The correctness of this position is becoming 
increasingly apparent to students as time goes on, and this book will 
help to that end. 
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A second interesting feature of the preface is to be discovered in the 
author's “interest in idealism’’ and in his belief ‘‘that a generous admixture 
of this element is essential to the health of any social organism” (p. vi). 
(He speaks of his interest in the study of Puritanism as related to this 
conviction.) We cannot help wondering how any one can have more than 
a scholarly and quite impersonal interest in the ethical idealism about 
which the author is speaking when the reasons for its maintenance appear 
to be without authoritative sanction and to be entirely extra-personal. 

The former part of the book is devoted to a study of the historical 
development of the Puritan party and its cause, the latter part to an 
analysis of the positions advanced by Puritanism. Clarity of style and 
skill in arrangement characterize it throughout. Particularly noteworthy 
is Knappen'’s ability to make the student see new ideas gradually develop- 
ing in people’s minds, rather than giving the impression, as less skilled 
writers often do, that novel notions appear upon the screen of history in 
much the same way that rabbits pour out of magicians’ silk hats. 

The literary finish of the volume is, on the whole, excellent. The opening 
of chapter IX, for example, is a notable example of effective picturization. 
At times Knappen’s language becomes epigrammatic in its power. In 
speaking of the later years of Robert Browne, he remarks, ‘He can thus 
scarcely qualify either as a coward or as a hero, but merely as another 
weary zealot tamed by time” (p. 310), which is worthwhile analysis 
presented in a way that will ensure its being noticed. Again, the final 
ineffectiveness of the Puritan attempt to secure political sympathy is 
summarized: “With the help of the crown the world had beaten the 
idealists. The monarch would pass, but the world would stay, and that 
is the meaning of modernity” (p. 335). The Puritan himself is character- 
ized as one of whom it may be said that “the great bulk of his interests, 
like that of an iceberg, lay in the realm of the invisible’ (p. 350). 

The reviewer cannot but feel, however, that Knappen’s judgment is 
at times perverse. Perhaps the most amazing passage in the book is that 
in which the author argues that good Puritan statesmanship would have 
tried for, and secured, an alliance with the Roman Catholic church at 
Trent. ‘There was certainly much more to be gained by an alliance with 
the Roman Catholics than by one with hard-swearing Elizabeth”’ (p. 185), 
represents a point of view which appears to the reviewer utterly illogical, 
in spite of his warm sympathy for the anti-naturalistic position of the 
Roman church. It is probably due to the author’s conviction that ethical 
reform rather than doctrinal reform was the most important result of the 
Reformation. But no one who agrees with the Reformers, whether of 
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the Reformed or Lutheran persuasion, will consent to that proposition. 
The latter was the indispensable predecessor of the former. 

Knappen’s conviction that “John Calvin had a mind that was good, 
but not too good” (p. 135) is illuminating. One of his main criticisms of 
that mind appears to be lack of originality. This seems a distinct miscon- 
ception when one recollects, for example, Calvin’s services in connection 
with the doctrines of the internal testimony of the Holy Spirit and of the 
place of the Son in the internal relationship of the Trinity. 

Knappen believes that the weaknesses of the Puritans’ doctrine of 
Biblical authority became apparent within their day, and that this was a 
major reason for the collapse of their influence (chapter XVIII). But even 
then they ‘fastened on Anglo-Saxon idealism that curse of Biblicism 
which still warps and hampers it” (p. 366). In this connection there 
appears again the longing for that will o’ the wisp, an effective non- 
Biblical idealism. The chapter is, however, a highly illuminating one, 
and I cannot resist quoting ‘‘Boyle’s law of historical methodology, that 
the interpretation of a source varies directly as the square of the prejudice 
in the interpreter” (p. 361). 

The reviewer happened to note typographical errors on pages 115, 174, 
309 (2), 412, and 472. Should not “textual criticism’’ on page 457, note 27 
read “literary criticism’? I trust that page 395 does not imply that the 
terms of the covenant of grace were not known to man before the time 
of Abraham. 

There are many points which need not be specifically mentioned upon 
which the reviewer would disagree with the author. I am particularly 
sorry to see Knappen state that the Puritan attitude on censorship was 
fundamentally sound (p. 467). I am reminded of a genus which I thought 
to be temporarily nearly extinct, that of the moral reformer who believes 
that the “‘cure-all’’ for moral evils is to be found in political powers. 
The greatest temptation of such reformers is to bind a shackle upon the 
right foot in order to strike one off of the left. Would that we might 
have some who would proceed along more effective lines. 

Knappen usefully reminds ‘‘us how little there was of the genuine 
democrat about the Puritan’ (p. 178). He adds his bit, however, to the 
work, now rapidly and happily proceeding, of undermining the absurd 
and mythical structure which has been built up through many decades 
concerning the delight of the Puritans in opposing art, beauty and culture 
in general (pp. 424 ff.). The sooner this task of demolition can be com- 
pleted the better for all concerned. 


For many years Puritanism has suffered from the misconception that 
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connects it in the popular mind primarily with gloominess, meddling, 
hardness of heart and insensibility to beauty. False statements about 
Puritanism have been circulated, and the mind of the public has been 
misinformed by emphasizing minor issues or inventing fictitious ones. 
It would help greatly to attain a saner balance if more consideration 
could be given to the immense services of the Puritan party in presenting 
the Reformed theology to England, in reiterating its truths and, finally, 
in preparing that stupendous monument of truth and learning, the West- 
minster Confession of Faith. 

The book has a select bibliography and some very useful appendixes. 
The one dealing with “Terminology” is particularly to be commended for 
its wisdom and sanity. The comment in Appendix III (pp. 494f.) on 
John Foxe’s reliability is worthy of notice, especially by those who have 
not kept quite up to date in the progress of Puritan studies. 

The book has achieved its purpose and those who use it, as all real 
students of Puritanism must necessarily do, will be deeply grateful to 
the author for the pleasing fruits of his industry, while regretting those 
of his judgments from which they must dissent. 


PauL WOOLLEY 


Westminster Theological Seminary, Philadelphia. 


Robert Maynard Hutchins: The Higher Learning in America. New 
Haven: Yale University Press. 1936. 119. $2.00. 


William Adams Brown: The Case for Theology in the University. Chicago: 
University of Chicago Press. 1938. x, 124. $1.50. 


The second of these volumes, the book by William Adams Brown, 
The Case for Theology in the University, is occasioned by the first, the 
work of Robert Maynard Hutchins, The Higher Learning in America. 
It is the book by Dr. Hutchins, the well-known president of the University 
of Chicago that is particularly significant. We shall consider the answer 
or alternative which Dr. Brown gives after we have examined the work 
of President Hutchins. 

Judging from the attention The Higher Learning in America has received 
in educational circles it is clearly a work to be reckoned with. Already it 
has gone through a fourth printing. To say what Mr. Hutchins says in 
this day of smug complacence and arrogant dogmatism in education 
requires courage. There is no lack of it here for with clearness and insight 
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he says the thing that many serious-minded educators had hoped might 
be said. 

The believer in historic Christianity is interested in education, for as 
education goes so goes the church and the nation. There can be no doubt 
of the fact that the present state of religion and morals in America is 
due to the kind of education that is being fostered. If there is to be a 
return to orthodox Christianity, a radical change must come over our 
whole educational system. It is because Dr. Hutchins, in his sweeping 
attack upon modern educational theory and programs, and in the solution 
he offers to the chaos which now prevails, takes into account the state of 
theology that his book has interest for those concerned with the advance- 
ment of the Christian view of life and the world. 

In four clearly written chapters the author enters into an analysis of 
our whole educational life. He holds with positiveness that beginning 
with the high school the present system of education is in confusion, 
the causes of which are the love of money and erroneous notions of 
democracy and progress. To this wrong notion of progress particularly is 
attributed the present break with the past and the ascendency of empiri- 
cism, which, having taken the place of thought, is also replacing it as 
the basis of research and education. This in turn has given us the modern 
emphasis upon vocationalism. The result is anti-intellectualism which is 
intelligent enough to renounce our intellectual heritage and to deny all 
rationality for man. The “strangest of modern phenomena’’, says 
Dr. Hutchins, is ‘‘an anti-intellectual university’’ (p. 27). 

A return to a study of the classics is advocated because it is held they 
are basic to a proper understanding of any subject and of the contemporary 
world. They are contemporary in any age and the loss of what has been 
done by earlier ages is responsible for the confusion of the modern world. 
With such a program in education there is no room in the curriculum for 
body-building, character-building and the acquirement of the social 
graces. 

Just here it is interesting to note that the call of Dr. Hutchins for the 
establishment of a new college which shall be given to the discipline of 
the intellect is already bearing fruit in the transformed curriculum of 
St. John’s College in Annapolis, Maryland. 

Of greatest interest to the one who is concerned about Christian educa- 
tion is what the president of the University of Chicago has to say 
concerning the place of theology in the higher learning and the theological 
schools in this country. He rightly attributes the decline of the church in 
America to the decadence of the theological schools. In them today the 
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emphasis is on the practical instead of the intellectual problems involved. 
He asks the question, ‘‘Why is it that the clergy do not command the 
respect that we should all like to feel for them?’’(p. 46). The answer, 
he says, is found in the fact that theology which deals with the intel- 
lectual problems of the profession has almost disappeared from the cur- 
riculum of the present-day divinity school. Instead of theology the 
prospective minister learns about building management, community sing- 
ing, church socials and what is called religious education. In other words 
he learns the tricks of the trade but these get out of date and then he 
is in turn himself outmoded. No attempt is made to understand the 
subject matter. The method employed is rather the cook-book method 
which obviates all serious thinking. Theology has sunk under the waves 
of empiricism and is now a feeble imitator of the rest of the aimless and 
meaningless sciences. Its students, which, he holds, are such in name 
only, are trying to find a place for a church and a religion that knows no 
theology. They have “‘transferred their affections to those overdressed 
hoydens, the modern versions of the natural and social sciences” (p. 102). 

Theology based on revelation is admitted by Dr. Hutchins to be theology 
in the true sense, for he says, ‘‘Theology is based on revealed truth and 
on articles of faith.” ‘Theology implies orthodoxy and an orthodox 
church” (p. 97). However with all the high regard he has for the theology 
that is worthy of the name he does not think that it can unify the chaotic 
state of the higher learning. The reason he gives for this is that we area 
faithless generation and take no stock in revelation. He therefore falls back 
on the ancient Greeks who, he believes, are closest to the modern age. 
Their study of first principles and pursuit of the causes of being gave order 
to their thought. Metaphysics then, which is defined as the highest, first 
and universal science, can give a rational plan to a university, he holds. 
It will then come to grips with first principles and be in fact an intellectual 
university. 

But by denying to revealed theology the place that rightly belongs to 
it as the unifier of thought and as that which can give rational order to the 
higher learning, Dr. Hutchins falls a victim to his own criticism of the 
modern false view of progress. His reason for abandoning revealed theology 
is that ‘‘these are other times” and that today ‘‘we are a faithless gener- 
ation” (p. 97). The present world temper, however, should not be per- 
mitted to determine our educational program. Because men are faithless 
is no reason to discard orthodoxy, particularly so if, on Dr. Hutchins’ own 
admission, revealed theology can give rational order to learning. If, as 
he says, the medieval university, which had revealed theology as its prin- 
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ciple of unity, was rationally ordered, why cannot the same type of uni- 
versity be rational and practical today? Rationality implies the 
universality of truth and if a university built upon revealed truth was 
rational in the past such a university is the only kind of university that 
can be rational today. It may be that the modern university will not be 
unified by the world and life view of the Bible, but that is not because such 
a view can not and will not bring order out of chaos but because the modern 
university prefers confusion and chaos. 

It is vain to look to metaphysics, in which is sought the causes of things 
that are, to give order to all truth, because, as Dr. Hutchins himself says, 
the pursuit of truth is not sufficiently precise to hold the university to- 
gether. It takes a definite truth which can give order to all other truths 
to give unity to thought. When Dr. Hutchins asserts that Greek thought 
was unified he is in grave error. It is true the ancients did explore first 
principles and causes, but it is, to say the least, going too far to hold that 
they achieved unity and that because the first cause which they sought 
they did not know. The Apostle Paul appraised the metaphysics of the 
ancient Greeks precisely when he said to them, “I perceive that in all 
things ye are too superstitious. For as I passed by, and beheld your devo- 
tions, I found an altar with this inscription, TO THE UNKNOWN GOD. 
Whom therefore ye ignorantly worship, him declare I unto you’’ (Acts 
17:22 f.). That definite truth which alone can give order to all other truths 
and unify thought for our time and all time is the knowledge of the true 
and living God revealed in the Scriptures. 

Holding that the diagnosis of the maladies of the American university 
by President Hutchins is substantially correct, William Adams Brown in 
his book The Case for Theology in the University champions theology instead 
of metaphysics as the unifying principle. He agrees with Dr. Hutchins 
that orthodox theology or theology based upon revelation will not unify 
the modern university but for entirely different reasons. Dr. Hutchins 
believes that the temper of the modern mind is such that it will not accept 
it. ‘We are a faithless generation,”’ he says, but he does not repudiate it 
as being incapable of unifying a university. Dr. Brown however believes 
that orthodox theology is a “‘substitute for knowledge” (p. 14) and the 
“‘acceptance on external authority of unverifiable presuppositions” (p. 11). 
He therefore offers the liberal theology, or Ritchlianism, as the unifier 
of thought. 

Dr. Brown defines theology as ‘“‘the sum of the attempts to use the clue 
which Christian faith provides to bring unity and consistency into man’s 
thought of the universe” (p. 13) or as taking the religious hypothesis 
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seriously (p. 13). Theology, according to Brown, approaches ultimate 
reality from the angle of religious experience and the function of the 
theologian is to vindicate man’s faith that this is a meaningful world. All 
notions of the miraculous are ruled out. Personality is the key to the 
universe and the highest end it is designed to promote. Like metaphysics 
theology can only provide alternative systems and common assumptions 
such as the existence of God, His activity, and man’s capacity to recognize 
this activity. One of the fundamental postulates of theology is that man 
has a capacity for a trustworthy knowledge of God which he need only 
act upon to enter into communion with the deity. Man discovers God 
for himself by a set of experiences and those who have these experiences 
recognize one another as belonging to the company of the religious. The 
reason which the author assigns for choosing Christianity from all other 
religions is that it furnishes the most convenient introduction to the study 
of living issues. The supernatural is ‘‘the individual, the unpredictable, 
the creative” (p. 66). Revealed theology, he says, deals with exceptional 
insights and experiences through which we discover the universal, which 
discovery in turn is interpreted by the rational process. 

This theology is called by Dr. Brown an ecumenical theology, and he 
asserts that such a theology is emerging in the world today as evidenced 
by the Oxford and Edinburgh Conferences of 1937. He makes the highly 
informatory statement that Roman Catholic scholars have collaborated 
in the preparatory work for both conferences. The differences that exist 
are differences within a common faith. Issues like justification and sancti- 
fication are no longer causes for disunion. A new theology has arisen, 
according to Brown, in which no church thinks that it is right and the 
others wrong. Concessions have even been made by Protestants on the 
issue of the relation of the Bible to tradition. It is this liberalism that is 
now ready to take the place of the old orthodoxy and if adopted by the 
modern university will certainly unify all learning. 

It must be noted that in President Hutchins’ book the desire is expressed 
for the establishment of a university that shall once more be intellectual 
and free from empiricism. Now the theology set forth by Dr. Brown is 
palpably anti-intellectual and empirical. Ultimate reality is approached 
from the angle of religious experience and religion is to concern itself only 
with particular historical situations. There is abandonment of the whole 
effort to come to grips with ultimate metaphysical questions. 

There is also clearly manifested in Brown’s book an utter misrepre- 
sentation of orthodox theology as well as the reduction of Christianity 
to the low level of natural religion. 
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It is the modernistic view of God, man and the world which Brown hopes 
to see dominate the thought of the modern university. But this object 
has already been attained. He need only sit in the classrooms of some of 
the denominational colleges to find that his dream has been realized. And 
because his views permeate modern higher learning theology is on the 
decline and separated from other fields of knowledge. Disaster befell the 
universities of New England when orthodox theology was relegated to 
the scrap heap and not because, as Dr. Brown contends, orthodox Chris- 
tians sought to perpetuate Christianity in other newly-formed institutions 
of learning. This attempt to place the onus for the modern debacle in 
education upon the orthodox theology maintained by various denomina- 
tional schools in times past betrays a strong liberal bias and a careless 
handling of facts. Was not the early New England college organized by 
orthodox theology and was it not on that account a unified school of 
learning? Dr. Brown even admits that it came nearer to President 
Hutchins’ ideal for a university than any which has succeeded it. If this 
is so, what is needed is a return to the old orthodoxy and not to that liber- 
alism which destroys all unity of thought and action. 

There is plainly evident in the book by Robert Maynard Hutchins a 
historical appreciation of the meaning of theology. The man of affairs 
shows himself superior to the professed theologian in insight and under- 
standing of the problem raised. Knowingly or unknowingly William Adams 
Brown is contributing his share to the eclipse of faith and to the confusion 
and chaos in the intellectual world. 


Davip FREEMAN 


Philadelphia. 











